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A Case 


by L.T. LYON 

Yesterday I was walking down these lean 
streets when I was ambushed by a memory. 
That hasn’t yet occured. . 

There is a lot of talk about graduation, of a 
graduated emergence into the real world, but 
behind the glib talk stands sleepless nights 
and confusion, much confusion. 

It’s said that the future is bare for a 

graduate with just a BA, and yes, I guess it is. 

When you hear the brave tales of the recent 
graduates, arm deep in disappointing jobs, if 
they are lucky to have jobs at all, pessimism 
journeys home. All of the talk about the value 
of a college education.becomes meaningless 
if you contemplate the fact that all a college 
education means is that you’ll have a better 
idea of what you have to lose. The allure of 
Graduate School, of a few more years to learn 
some new lessons and hope for a better 
chance captures some, others stay right here 
and sweep up the debris of the experience and 
stow it away in some dark place, and some, 
some just wander. 

The feeling that the system doesn’t care, 


UFSEA § truggle 


Dear Editor, 

The University Food Service Employee’s 
Association (UFSEA) continues the struggle! 

Food service workers have been fighting 
for two quarters for just wages and better 
working conditions. Both Saga and the Uni- 
versity have tried to thwart our efforts. The 
University says our complaint is with Saga; 
Saga says we have no right to complain. We 
filed a. grievance through the Saga grievance 
procedure for our just wages (see City on a 
Hill, April 28, ‘77 for issues involved). They 
claim, however, that it is a “contractual 
matter”’ between Saga and the University, 
and therefore we cannot use the procedure. 
They claim this in spite of the fact that the 
procedure states: “‘if anything about your job 
bothers you, be it a matter concerning the 
contract relating to employment conditions..., 
the following procedure is for your use”’. The 
last step of the procedure is binding arbitra- 
tion. Now, we are in the ridiculous position of 
grieving the. fact that they will not let us 
grieve. 

The tactics of the University and the 
contracting food service have consistently 
been aimed at keeping workers powerless, 
But we realize our potential power through 
unity. The most important achievement of 
UFSEA has been in becoming a viable 
representative organization for food service 
workers at UCSC. This summer we will be 
continuing our organizing efforts. The indivi- 
dual members of UFSEA have joined the 
AFSCME local (1728) on campus, and the 
organization is in process of formally affilia- 
ting with AFSCME 1728. Our goal is to form 
our own local. 

In another action, UFSEA has filed a 
complaint with the Labor Commissioner 
concerning illegal split shifts at Crown-Merrill 
on College Night. The Labor Commissioner 
is in the process of investigating the complaint. 

UFSEA is not only concerned about our 
own workplace. We are concerned with 
struggles of oppressed peoples the world 
over. It is in this spirit that UFSEA has given 
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of Dreams 


doesn’t owe anyone anything amounts to 
betrayal for many, fattened on expectations 
since their first Honor’s English class in High 
School. So what then is the point in years of 
preparation for a golden future that already 
seems tarnished? Education for praticality’s 
sake is a concept that has been around since 
the first apprentice worked off his acquired 
knowledge by catering to the whims of the 
student of Chaucer who doesn’t care to 
research any further. What about the expert 
in the Franco-Prussian wars who has no 
dreams of becoming a TA? Will anyone “‘out 
there” care? 

Probably not, but what of it. There is 
always room for the dreamer, for the indi- 
vidual not constrained by reality, by a 
practical application of tasks mastered, and 
usually, somehow, a place is found for them. 
Not always in the sun, but not in the shadows 
either. So what if you wind up behind a 
formica counter, humming to yourself, if the 
inner music you hear brings you pleasure? 

The obsession with goals, goal lines and 
achievement which so marks our society is as 


full support to the struggle against institu- 
tionalized racism. 

We appreciate the support people have 
given us in the past, and hope that it will 


_continue in the fall. 


Sincerely, 
UFSEA 


Letter to Saxon 


Dear David: 

This letter is to make official the request I 
told you about over the telephone. I have had 
several discussions with students here at 
Santa Cruz who wanted me to support their 
demand that the University divest itself of 
investments in corporations that do business 
in South Africa. The most recent occasion 
was last Friday, June 3, when I met with a 
small group of students who represented the 
organization known as the Coalition Against 
Institutionalized Racism (CAIR), and then 
talked to a larger assembly outdoors. I have 
repeatedly refused to endorse the demand for 
divestiture for the following reasosn: First, I 
am now persuaded that the withdrawal of the 
U.S. corporations from South Africa would 
be a useful step toward the ending of apar- 
theid and improving the conditions of life for 
the non-white population. Second, I am not at 
all sure that if the University were to divest 
itself of investments in these corporations, 
that would have any real effect toward 
bringing about an end to apartheid. third, I 
have serious concerns about other possible 
effects of divestiture, on the University itself 
and the welfare of its employees and retirees. 

Nevertheless, I believe it will be useful to 
the University and perhaps useful to better 
public understanding of the whole situation, if 
The Regents would agree to have a study 
made of the consequences of divestiture— 
primarily of the consequences for the 
University, its employees and its retirees, but 
also of the possible consequences for the 
issue of apartheid itself. I understand that 
there is a considerable amount of literature 
relevant to this subject. A dispassionate 
consideration of it by The Regents might be a 
public service. 


stuffed with illusion as the most fevered 
dream of any starry eyed student of “non- 
practical” subjects, only it takes a little more 
time to realize it, and, by that time, it is too 
late. If it is mere survival which is open 
question, forget it. Survival comes naturally. 
Now how you survive is what is important. 
And the constant reminders by inhabitants of 


the “real world”’ that we are living ina fantasy : 


here are mere distractions, for dreams are as 
much a part of life as anything else. The 
freedom and ability to dream requires some 
concentration and commitment, qualities 


With these thoughts in mind as I talked to 
students, I informed the CAIR represen- 
tatives that I would, through you, make the 
request that The Regents undertake to have a 
study made, as described in the foregoing 
paragraph. If possible I would like to have this 


request presented to The Regents at the June - 


meeting of the Board; if not in June, then in 
July. I shall, of course, be ready to speak to 
the Board or an appropriate committee if the 
occasion permits. 

I am informing people here at Santa Cruz 
that this letter is being sent. 


Sincerely, 
Angus E. Taylor 


‘Reactionary Chic’ 


The protests around here aford one a great 
panorama of people’s true attitudes toward 


_ politics. Political movements seem to have a 


certain logic, a certain dynamics which are 
not ideologically related. A political move- 
ment is not simply people striving for a set of 
concrete goals, it is a body of people who 
feel basically at ease with, and possessing a 
common spirit of the group as a whole. A 
political movement consists of people who 
trust eachother to make correct judgements, 
of people who one would generally wish to be 
associated with. 

One can see this most easily by observing 
the camraderie among those who were in the 
Coalition Against Institutionalized Racism 
from its inception, the esprit de corps among 
those who were arrested last Thursday. But 
there is another, less observable, spirit a- 
mongst the group of non-participants. There 
are attitudes which range from amusement to 
cynical disparagement. The question is not 
one of ideology, it is one of style. That most of 
the goals of the demands are just, is generally 
understood among all students here. There is 
no sympathy for apartheid or Alan Bakke at 
UCSC. But, it is relevant that people were 
referring to Thursday’s activities as ‘‘that 
bullshit going on over there.” The- discre- 
pancy in attitude was quite sharp: at the 
center of campus, people were carrying out 
serious negotiation for a cause they believed 
in, while a half-mile away, in the College V 
dining hall, people would barely tolerate their 
meals being interrupted by an announcement 
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which will not be lost upon emergence into 
what the world has waiting, just out of view. 

When you walk down these paths and 
think of how life will never be the same, and 
what you will be thinking about when your 
mind drifts back to your days spent here, 
expect to be surprised. Life isn’t as grim as it 
is supposed to be, nor as easy as it was 
promised to be. 


You’ll always be ambushed by memories, 
but their intrusion shouldn’t be resented. At 
least you have learned how to dream them up. 
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from a CAIR representative. For a ‘liberal’ 
school, there were an awful lot of hoots, 
hollers, and nasty epithets hurled at this 
person bring ‘news from the front.’ 

In fact there is a new ‘reactionary chic’, a 
developed belittlement of what is called 
‘radically chic.’ Strangely enough, the central 
tenet on the UCSC ‘right-wing’ is a thought 
from Marx: ‘“‘History repeats itself, first time 
as tragedy, second time as farce.” Thatis, the 
sixties is passing by again, but this time with 
subjects which are of little significance in com- 
parison to the Vietnam War, with a crowd of 
people delighting in the new outlet for anyone 
of their political frustrations, and with a van- 
guard who are getting five units of credit for 
their efforts (Politics 199). 

These observations are not meant as 
denunciation of the protests, implied or other- 
wise. Most emphatically ,.they are not my 
own feelings. Rather, these are merely obser- 
vations of what seems to be an emerging 
consciousness. 

Not all the criticism of the activity is this 
harsh. Some refuse to participate because of 
time. They either.have none, or feel that with 
two weeks until the end of school, this sort of 
thing is futile. Others simply claim to be ‘not 
very policical.’ 

But one doesn’t have to be a social butter- 
fly to be privy not only to serious conver- 
sations about the demonstrations, but also to 
real good jokes about them. An extreme 
example (name withheld): “They (the pro- 
testors) are so middle class.. probably going 
to work for ITT in ten years.” The cult of 
white leftist zealots against racism seems 
somewhat incongruous. The National Lam- 
poon takes cracks at ‘guilt-ridden liberals.’ 
With the advent of the demonstrations, so 
does UCSC. 

Two words summed up a common atti- 
tude about the arrests—‘‘Media play”. There 
was no reason for either the sit-ins or the 
arrests. The University arresting the 401 was 


only what the coalition really wanted. Publi- « 


city is good for the movement. That one is 
arrested is interpreted—rightly or wrongly— 
as a status symbol, a membership card for the 
ideological cheerleading squad. 

These views, of course, are irrational in- 
dulgences. Once again, people are not op- 
posed to the demands. Most would not have 
to be pressed very hard at all to admit that 
bankrolling apartheid is not a very moral 
thing to do. But these irrational indulgences 
are coming from some people who do have 
some understanding of politics, and who con- 
continued on page 14 
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Double cross 
the common crowd. 
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with two X’s for a name. 
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The new MCAT is not just an achievement test. 
In our courses we train you in problem solving, 
data, and reading skills, as well as in science 
knowled 


, SAN FRANCISCO: 
(415) 433-1763 
PALO ALTO: 

(415) 327-0641 


Our broad range of programs provides an umbrel- 
la of testing know-how that enables us to offer 
the best preparation available, no matter which 
course is taken. Over 38 years of experience & 
success. Small classes. Voluminous home study 
materials. Courses that are constantly updated. 
Permanent centers open days & weekends all year. 
Complete tape facilities for review of class 
lessons and for use of supplementary materials. 
Make-ups for missed lessons at our centers. 


Call or visit our centers for more 
information on classes beginning in 
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Davis — Santa Cruz 
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Five Year Guarantee 
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P.O. Box 2693 
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(408) 423-9271 


OFFSET PRINTING 
Now open til & pm 
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Thursday 


909 CEDAR ST.425-117 


50% off on all dress pants, regularly $22-26 
gabardine, canvas and doeskin 

50% Off a large variety of long dresses and 
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street-length dresses reduced 
up to 50% 


Pretty Mama wishes you alla happy summer. 
| Mon—Wed 10-65:30 Thurs—Sat 10-6:30 
h 1012 PACIFIC AVE. © 423-6661 


Accurate Typing 
Resume Consulting, Preparation & 
Printing 
Allied Business Services 
330 Soquel Avenue 
423-3313 


WE’VE MOVED! 


LOW COST 
Auto Insurance 


for College Students 


427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 


303 Water Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


(Just west of the intersection of Ocean & Water 
Sts. Across from the County Gov. Center) 


by Julie Kosterlitz ; 

“Soon we'll be out, amid the cold world’s strife; soon 
we'll be sliding down the razor blade of life...”” Some 775 
B.A., 18 M.A., and 43 Ph.D. degrees will be awarded to UC 
students this this weekend (June 1 ith and 12th) at UCSC’s 
11th annual Commencement in individual ceremonies 
sponsored by the campus’s eitht colleges.and the Graduate 
division. _ 

I would like to wax poetic on this momentous occasion, 
but to begin with, I have never found ceremonies ‘to be 
extremely meaningul, and secondly, I’m not graduating... 
I’m a lowly junior with another year to go. Now if I could 
only convnce Stevenson College to stop sending me 
graduation invitatins, forms, letters of congratulations...and 
then again, maybe I ought to just take them up on it. 

That's OK, some of my best friends are graudating: and 
I will be sorry to see them go, only most of them are staying 
in Santa Cruz until they can find jobs, so I expect Ill still be 
seeing them for quite a while... 

One of my friends however will not be graduating, 
although she has completed all the graduation requirements: 
Carol Benedict is refusing a diploma from the University. 
She does so not only to protest University complicity in 
upholding a racist regime in South Africa, and its parti- 
cipation in the development of nuclear weaponry, but also to 
make a statement about the value of an education: that is, an 
education has only the meaning that you Can give to it—no 
piece of paper should attempt to legitimize, catgorize, or 
convert it into legal tender; A BAchelor of Arts will never 
substitute for a conscience. 

Representatives of the UC Nuclear Lab Conversion Project 
won a minor victory last week, when UC President Saxon 
agreed to meet with them on June 9th and clarify his 
responsed to their demands. The group had charged that 
Saxon’s initial response to the demands in early May, was 
unclear, and that he had not held to commitments he made 
earlier on the issue. Because Saxon had previously refused 
to meet with the Project members, they submitted a letter to 


him and waited all day in his office on June | for a response. 


The concerns addressed by the letter centered around 
the creation of a committee to look into “‘the relationship of 
the University to the nuclear weapons labs...’ and the 
Opportunity for public review of the issue; the request that 
the University “devote a portion of the $3.6 million that UC 
receives for operations of the labs to establish a statewide 
program that would facilitate widespread public discussion 
on the issue of U.S. nuclear weapons policy,” and a third 
concern, regaring the unemployment problems that would 
result from curtailment of nuclear weaponry research and 
production: the committee asked that contingency plans be 
explored to anticipate this. The representatives noted in 
their letter that UC Berkeley, Santa Barbara, Davis, and 
San Diego passed referenda urging conversion of the labs by 
near.y 2 to 1, and that UC Riverside and Irvine legislative 
councils also voted their support. Where was UCSC? 

The University Food Service Employees Association is 
continuing to press for payment of back wages generated by 
an increase in the University wage scale last July. In the 
latest phase of this struggle, UF-SEA is asking the 
University to put pressure on Saga management to abide by 
Saga’s own established grievance management to abide by 
Saga’s own established grievance procedure. 

The workers who tried to bring their grievances to the 
management were told by Tom Gibson, Saga’s own 
established grievance procedure. 

The workers who tried to bring their grievances to the 
management were told by Tom Gibson, Saga director, that 
they had no right to such a grievance because the issue is 
essentially a contractual one between the University and 
Saga, and that the UF-SEA grievance was therefore only a 
third party in the grievance. 

If Saga management accepted the UF-SEA grievance 
according to its policy, and did not respond to UF-SEA’s 
Satisfaction, the food service workers would then have 
recourse to binding arbitration. 

In the meantime, the food workers have no recourse 
other than to ask the University to apply pressure on Saga, 
and to continue their efforts to unionize. The workers have 
been joining AFSCME Local 1728 as a preliminary step 
towards forming their own union. The national Labor 


continued on page 10 
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On the glorious occasion 
Of the coming graduation 

We the members of the Press 

Wish you, the graduates, much success 

We hope your hearts aren’t filled with sorrow 
Why, you’re the leaders of tomorrow! 

We know you’re sad to leave your friends, 
But real friendship never ends 

Think of what you’ve yet to learn 

And all the money you can earn 

We know the market’s rather tight 

And if the job doesn’t suit you right 

Don’t be anybody’s fool 

You can always go on to graduate school 
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CAIR Statement at Chancellor’s Dinner 


Speech Before the Chancellor's Retirement 
Dinner as read by.C.A.I.R. Delegates on» 
June 5, 1977 


We speak before you this evening as 
people deeply committed to the struggle 
against racism. We are frustrated in our 
attempts to restore human dignity for all 
people, on this campus, in this nation and 
throughout the world. We are angered that 
our sincerest concerns have been met with 
cynicism_and inaction by an administration 
that views our commitment as little more than 
a game. The University has a responsibility 
as a potentially progressive institution to 
addres these problems in a constructive 
manner. 

_ However, in pursuing these goals through 
established channels of authority we have 
come up against an institution ossified in a 
role that perpetuates and legitimizes racism. 

We have come to realize that this 
_» institution has taken on a life of its own, 
overshadowing the sensitivity of the indi- 
viduals who comprise it. 

We take these actions not because we 
want to hate people, not because we want to 
destroy .the university. We take action 
because we must express our emotions, our 
concern, and our dignity. We cannot recon- 
cile our humanity with a racist institution. We 
cannot reconcile our integrity by accepting, 


Demonstrators Return - Ta 


by Jim Poppy 

Student demoristrators brought their 
demands back to Central Services last F riday. 
After. marching through the colleges and 
rallying at the Natural Sciences building, 
some 250 people marched silently through 
the central administration building with 
raised fists, then gathered in the patio outside 
the Chancellor’s office. 

While Chancellor Taylor met with CAIR 
representatives, the crowd sang, chanted and 
listened to speakérs, including Supervisor 
Gary Patton, who spoke in support of CAIR 
and commending the demonstrators for initi- 

_ ating ““a new order of politics” by confronting 
a “bureaucratic mathine geared to death.” 

Patton also said that the demonstrations 
had effectively “cut off a line that leads to 
degradation of the environment, and slavery 
due to racism and exploitation of labor.” 

When Taylor finally addressed the crowd, 
he reiterated much the same position taken by 
the administration the week before—that 
established university procedures are best 
suited to incorporate the point of view of the 
demands, and that he was unwilling to request 
that charges be dropped ‘against those arrested 
in the May 26 sit-in. 

Taylor said his decision for the arrests 
rested on his judgement of “‘how far.one is 
willing to go, to let students disrupt the 
university.” Taylor said to request that 
charges be dropped “‘Is not the right thing to 
do,” adding that those arrested had “‘a great 
deal of time to think about it,” and now must 
face the consequences. Taylor stated that the 
demonstrators had “‘lost the force of moral” 
by “backing out of their gesture.” 

Taylor reviewed the CAIR demands, say- 
ing that the Third World Resource Center 
will be funded for two years with a $15,000 
grant, plus funds from Cowell and Merrill, 
after which timé a review committee will 
assess the center’s accomplishments. 

On South Africa, Taylor pointed out that 
Regents’ Chair William Coblentz has sent 
letters to 37 US corporations in which UC 
owns stock, asking them to state their policies 
on racial equality and aid to minorities in 


without challenge, the bitter truths of op- 
pression, hunger, suffering and injustice. 
We have become aware of what the 
institution has always known—the funda- 
mental issue is power. Whose interests is this 
institution going to serve? Will it serve the 
interests of property or the interests of human 
beings—all human beings. Is this institution 
going to remain 4 tool of oppression, 
exploitation and white privilege or will it 
become an agent of meaningful change— 
responsive to the needs of the dispossessed. 
Many of us are dispossessed and we are 
uniting around the fundamental question of 


self-determination. ; : 
Because of the unresponsiveness mani- 


fested by this bureaucracy and because of our 
sincere commitment to these issues we find it 
necessary to go beyond established chan- 
nels. ; 

Therefore, we are here to announce the 
beginning of a new stage of struggle against 
institutionalized racism. We recognize that to 
meet the demands of the Coalition Against 
Institutionalized Racism, we must escalate 
our demands. We realize that our demands 
will not be met through the benevolence of the 
Chancellor or the University of California. 
Our struggle is a struggle against insti- 
tutionalized racism and as_ such, we 
are not out to change the attitudes of a 
particular authority figure. We are struggling 


South Africa. 

Taylor also said he will personally ask the 
Regents to study the effects of UC divestment 
from US corporations operating in South 


_ Africa. 


The most heated debate came after 
Taylor’s comments on admissions policies 
and minority enrollment. Taylor said that the 
issue of inequities in property tax funded 
education is a “different problem’ than 
“wholesale admissions for different qualifi- 
cations.” Taylor insisted that the admissions 
issue is one of “‘broad public policy,”’ thereby 
making it impossible for the university to 


to create institutions which reflect the will of 
the people and allow our humanity to 
determine the direction of the institution. We 
have found this to NOT be the case. 

We are saddened and: enraged by the 
reaction of the University to issues about 
which we are so deeply moved. We have been 
frustrated and divided through bureaucratic 
channels. But our frustration has made our 
alternatives clear and exposed the nature of 
this institution. We took stronger action to be 
heard and the reaction attempted to appease 
us in negotiations and silence us by arrests.. 
But we are not silent and we are not asking for 
more negotiations. The University of Cali- 
fornia and the Administration of this campus 
has shown itself to be unresponsive. The 
University of California-cannot meet our 
demands within its framework and_ this 
requires that we act to change this framework. 
This issue is power. The struggle for the 
CAIR demands must be escalated into a 
movement for student power and a demo- 
cratic university. As long as the University 
can give us something, then it can also take 
it away when pressure wanes. We 
have learned that our fight to meet our 
demands against racism must become at one 


and the same time a fight for power. The only. 


“thing” the University of California cannot 
take away from us is that which it cannot give 
us. We must struggle to take power. 


decide the question of opportunities for 
higher education. 

The crowd was noticeably dissatisfied 
with Taylor’s remarks, and after mounting 
verbal confrontation, Taylor abandoned uni- 
versity terminology for one brief sentence, 
saying, ‘‘I do not believe every student from 
the ghetto should come to the University.” 

On the Bakke case, Taylor restated the — 
administration’s claim that UC had made a 
“total commitment”’ to win the case in the 
Supreme Court, but was firm in his opinion 
that minority students should not be consi- 
defed as ‘“‘co-clients” in the case. 


We are through coming to the Admin- 
istration asking for this or that, compromising 
demands when the interests of justice 
refut e compromise. The demand to end 
institutionalized racism is not a negotiable 
issue. 

We are through looking upward and 
asking for negotiation. We need to excalate 
our struggle and to do this we will build 
strength and numbers among ourselves. We 
will do this on a statewide level and we know 
our demands will not be met next week or the 
week after. We must build a movement and 
we must realize there is but one way to deal 
with the University of California—we must 
deal from strength and our strength lies in our 
numbers, our organization, education and 
unity. We will not forget there is an adminis- 
tration to pressure. But this pressure will 
escalate and our pressure must aim at our 
demands and the power required toa meet our 
demands. 

It seems enormously important that we 
remind ourselves and you at this time, that it 
is our commitment to human dignity and self- 
determination which compelled us to action 
and which continues to compel usto action. 
As Che Guevara who spent a life working for 
a world of justice and equality, stated, ‘Let 
me say, at the risk of sounding ridiculous, that 
the true revolutionary is motivated by feeling 
of great joy.” Si se puede. 


ylor Burns 


Perhaps the most forcetul statement of the 
day was paraphrased by one student, when he 
asked Chancellor Taylor, ‘Do you know 
we're serious? Do you know how committed 
we are?” 


That commitment was soon to be demon- 
strated. 200 students chanted and clapped 
outside Chancellor Taylor’s farewell dinner 
at Cowell dining hall Sunday night (see story 
this issue), where they read a statement of 
their dedication to the on-going struggle to 
fight racism, while dinner guests sipped their 
cocktails. 


- Bakke Brief Filed 


BERKELEY—The University of Cali- 
fornia Tuesday, June 7 filed with the U.S. 
Supreme Court its brief in Regents v. Bakke. 
The brief argues that the gross under-repre- 
sentation of minorities in the medical pro- 
fession is a racial problem that can only be 
effectively addressed by race-sensitive ad- 
missions programs. 

The brief underscores the nation’s stake 
in admissions processes designed to integrate 
the professions and extend their services to all 
segments of society, to diversify professional 
school classes so as to enhance the quality of 
education of all students, to destroy per- 
nicious stereotypes and to demonstrate to 
youth that education and career opportunities 
are open to all, regardless of ethnic origin. 

UC President David S. Saxon said, ‘1, 
find the brief compelling in its arguments. Its 
supporting data make clear the necessity for 
special admissions programs, and I am 
convinced the Supreme Court will recognize 
their constitutionality. Our brief is additional 
evidence of the University of California’s 
continuing commitment to real equality of 


educational opportunity for promising stu- 


dents of all backgrounds.” 

The brief was prepared by the Univer- 
Sity’s attomeys for this case—Paul J. 
Mishkin, professor at the UC Berkeley law 


school (Boalt Hall); Jack B. Owens, a San 
Francisco attorney; and University General 
Councel Donald L. Reidhaar—working in 
consultation with Archibald Cox, former 
Solicitor General of the United States, who 
will present the oral argument on behalf of the 
University. 

The case presents the question of the 
constitutionality of the special admissions 
program at the UC Davis medical school. 

The California Supreme Court decided 
last September that because the program 
affirmatively considers the race of minority 
applicants in filling-a limited number of places 
in entering classes, it constitutes discrimi- 
nation against white applicants. (The Cali- 
fornia Court’s decision is held in abeyance 
pending a decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court; on~November 15, 1976, the U.S. 
Court granted the University’s application 
for a stay order. University ins continuing to 
operate special admissions programs esta- 
blished by its professional schools.) 

In asking the Supreme Court to reverse 
the decision of the California court, the brief 
recounts the history of the virtual exclusion of 
minorities from medical schools (other than 
the two traditionally black schools: Howard 
University in Washington, D.C. and 
Meharry Medical College in Nashville, 


Tennessee) until the advent of race-conscious 
special admissions programs designed to 
bring substantial numbers of minorities into 
medicine. These programs, like that at UC 
Davis, were founded in the late 1960’s and 
early 1970's with the active encouragement 
of national medical and medical-education 
organizations. 

The 87-page brief, citing the results of 
recent studies as well as evidence presented 
by UC in the lower courts, demonstrated that 
the gross under-representation of minorities 
in the medical profession, being a racial 
problem, can only be effectively addressed by 
race-seénsitive admissions programs. 

The suggested ‘alternatives’: advanced 
by the California court are shown to be 
ineffectual in present circumstances where 
there are many more well-qualified appli- 
cants than places available in medical 
schools. The supposed alternative of con- 
structing special admissions programs in a 
racially neutral way, based upon disadvan- 
tage, is revealed upon analysis contained in 
the brief to be such that it would admit few 
minorities and in addition would exclude 
promising minority candidates from middle- 
class backgrounds. 

The brief emphasizes that the special 


continued on page 13 
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‘ Protest at Taylor Dinner 


by Paul Glickman 

A call for the building of a mass student 
movement throughout the UC system was 
made last Sunday to a dinner for out-going 
Chancellor Taylor. 

One hundred and fifty supporters of 
CAIR assembled late Sunday afternoon 
outside the Cowell Dining Hall, where the 
dinner was held. The guest list included 
former UC President Clark Kerr, and the: 
present one, David Saxon. 

Cowell Provost Rich Randolph met in- 
formally with the protestors before the 
dinner, to clarify the situation. He was 
informed that CAIR wanted five minutes 
during the evening’s program to allow two 
representatives to read a prepared statement 
to the dinner. Randolph warned people that 
they would be subject to arrest if they 
disrupted the proceedings. He then went to 
inform Taylor of CAIR’s request. 

Before the banquet, the guests had 
cocktails on the balcony outside the dining 
hall. The 150 demonstrators gathered on the 


Cowell Courtyard steps, chnting and singing, 
while the well-dressed crowd continued 
chatting and drinkin. 

This strange scenario continued while the 
Chancellor made his decision on the CAIR 
statement. A few students moved through the 
group of dinner guests, passing out leaflets 
and discussing the issues with people. 

Provost Blake of Oakes College remarked 
to a couple protestors that he was “totally 
disgusted” with what was going on, that this 
was a dinner to pay homage to Chancellor 
Taylor, and that he had lost ‘all respect for 
those participating in the rally. 

Finally Chancellor Taylo, Vice-Chancel- 


-lor’s Cota-Robles and Penaat, and President 


Saxon came out to speak to the crowd. Taylor 
said “I expect you to be decent to the people 
here tonight.”” He also warned that this was a 
university function, and anyone disrupting it 
would be subject to discipline and arrest. 
Taylor and the group agreed that two 
representatives would read CAIR’s state- 
ment at the beginning of the evening’s 


program and that the demonstrators would be 
quiet after it was read. 


At this point one protestor made it clear 


that this was not a demonstration against 
individuals, 
racism. 


but against institutionalized 


President Saxon also spoke to the crowd, 
reminding them that the Regents just sent a 
letter to 37 corporations asking them to 


describe the extent of their business interests 


in South Africa, that he supported the 


proposals made by PFSA at the March 


Regents’ meeting, and that he thought 
President Carter, Vice-President Mondale, 
and Ambassador Andrew Young were far 
ahead of the Regents and the rest of the 
country in this matter. He closed by saying that 
Carter is bringing all the influence-America 
has to bear to effect change in South Africa. 

Once inside the dining hall, one of the two 
people to read the statement began by 
stressing that the demonstrators’ reason for 
protesting was not to hassle specific indivi- 
duals; it was merely seen as an opportune 


time to educate people, especially - since 
Saxon was present. 


The statement addressed CAIR’s frus- 
tration with the university’s unresponsive- 
ness and cynicism throughout the whole 
movement against institutionalized racism. 
The bureaucratic framework of the UC must 
be changed, the statement continued. It called 
for the building of a mass student movement 
in the UC system, in Otder to give students 
real power in that institution. It stated that the 
movement’s strength would lie in numbers, 
organization, and unity. The speaker said that 
a commitment to basic human dignity 
compelled CAIR and its Supporters to have 
rallies such as Sunday’s. 


After the statement was read, demon- 
strators marched quietly around the outside 
of the dining hall, carrying candles and 
singing. The banquet was never disrupted, 
and the protestors dispersed after about an 
hour and a half. 


Within The Lion’s Mouth 


by Scott Forter 

The planning of the event began months 
ago and guests wrote for their tickets far in 
advance, but no one could have predicted that 
Angus Taylor’s retirement dinner would serve 
as the forum of student protest. 

After a brief statement to the crowd by 
Chancellor Taylor and UC President Saxon 
and the announcement that two members of 
C.A.I.R. would be permitted to read a state- 
ment at the dinner, the 200 or so members of 
C.A.I.R. returned to their chanting while the 
dinner guests refilled their glasses with cham- 
pagne punch before filling the Cowell dining 
commons. I entered and handed the hostess 
my reservation card (ironically, it was post- 
marked with a stamp that commemorated the 
First Amendment “right of the people to 
peaceably assemble’) amid stares at my 
C.A.I.R. button, and took a seat on the 
periphery. While my friends in CAIR looked 
through the windows, the dinner guests fo- 
cused their attention on the two representi- 
tives of CAIR that read a statement of the 
group’s concerns. The statement stressed that 
the action of the group wasn’t directed towards 
an individual, Chancellor Taylor, but rather 
to the institution. This notion elicited varying 


Excerpt of letter from Gary Patton 
to Chancellor Angus Taylor: 
Dear Cr. Taylor: 

I believe that the Board will adopt Super- 
visor Borovatz’s recommendations. If so, we 
will be contacting you to attempt to arrange a 
meeting. I am writing personally not only to 


make sure that you know of the recommen- | 


dations...but also to convey to you my per- 
sonal views, and to urge you to consider with 
the utmost seriousness the advisability of the 
University cooperating in some strategy to 
terminate the criminal proceedings which are 
presently underway. 
My view of what has apparently hap- 
pened at the University is this: 
1. Students and others justifi- 
ably concerned with the extreme- 
ly serious moral, political, and 
economic questions raised by the 
continued use of U.S. investment 
funds, including the University’s, 
to perpetuate a racist system of 
oppression and exploitation in 
South Africa, a system officially 


reactions from the audience, some seemed to 
understand while others perceived the pro- 
testors action as an affront to the retiring 
Chancellor. 

After the invocation, master of ceremo- 
nies Page Smith’s note of the “memorial 
demonstration” received quiet laughter. Smith 
continued by saying that “‘the student demon- 
stration has given Chancellor Taylor an op- 
portunity to display patience and good hu- 
mor.”’ As the saga workers began to serve the 
salad, the demonstrators, fists raised and hol- 
ding candles, began to silently march along 
the balcony. The attention. of the dinner 
guests soon moved from polite banter over 
salad to the main course. Outside, the number 
of protestors began to thin and Assembly- 
person Henry Mello could be seen pressing 
the flesh. 

As the people finished their desserts, and 
the testimonials were to begin, the last of the 
demonstrators slipped into the moonlit eve- 
ning. The first speaker after dinner was Sig 
Puknat, Chair of the Academic Senate, repre- 
senting the UCSC faculty. Puknat related 
how astonished he was when he learned that 
Taylor had been‘ appointed to replace Christ- 
ensen as UCSC Chancellor. Puknat couldn’t 


understand why University Hall had sent 
such a “gentlemanly” person to serve to 
stabilize the campus. He concluded by saying 
that he found Taylor to be most considerate of 
faculty rights and opinions. 

Next up to speak was Ron Chavez, Reg. 
Fee committee member speaking on behalf of 
the students. Chavez said that he had spent 
the previous evening preparing an analytical, 
critical address, but now found himself unable 
to deliver it. Instead he said that the issues 
that surrounded the evening will not dissipate 
over the summer and that there will always be 
conflict between those content with the world 
and those who struggle to change it. Chavez 
finished by saying that he hoped that Chan- 
cellor Taylor would see a decision not to pro- 
secute the arrested students as an act of 
strength. 

After speeches by the presdent of the 
alumni and systemwide Vice-President 
McClorkle, the keynote speaker of the eve- 
ning, Clark Kerr, took to the podium. Kerr 
said that he felt very much at home during 
what he charcterized as a ‘“‘peaceful demon- 
stration, a show on concern.”’ During his 
address, Kerr argued that the university has 
been lagging behind government, industry 


Supervisor Patton’s Letter to Taylor 


condemned by our government, 
sought to organize the UCSC 
community to make a dramatic 
appeal to the UC Regents to 
change their investment policies. 
2 As the momentum of student 
concern grew, students and others 
concerned with various intra Uni- 
versity policies, programs and is- 
sues revolving around the things 
that the University can-do to 
combat racism, and to make Uni- 
versity education more available 
to minorities, developed a list of 
“action-projects”, which they 
wished the UCSC administration 
to undertake, and began organi- 
zing to persuade the University of 
the need to reallocate University 
rosources to achieve such projects. 
3. In conncection with these 
“conversations’’, if you will, a- 
bout important matters of policy, 
the concerned students and oth- 
ers organized widespread cam- 


pus support for a “‘sit-in‘*, the 
symbolic purpose of which was to 
dramatize the importance of the 
issues brought forward for dis- 
cussion, and the practical inten- 
tion of which was to stop “‘busi- 
ness as usual” until some reason- 
able resolution on the issues could 
be attained, and until some ap- 
propriate action was taken. 

4. No real violence, property 
damage, or even substantial dis- 
‘ruption of University affairs oc- 
curred, in connection with the 
demonstration. 

5. Nonetheless, against the ad- 
vice of many in the faculty and on 
the staff of the University, and 
contrary to the advice of the 
County Sherrif and other law en- 
forcement officials, the Univer- 
sity Administration chose to in- 
voke criminal sanctions against 
the demonstrators. 

6. As a result of the Univer- 


and unions in implementing affirmative ac- 
tion and that the challenge of higher education 


in the next 25 years will be striving to meet the 


goals of affirmative action during a period of 
no growth or steady-state. Kerr continued 
along these lines by saying that minorities 
look upon higher education as one institution 
that has done little for them. Kerr concluded 
by saying that the Supreme Court ruling on 
Bakke “may by one of the most important of 
the decade.” 


Finally, Chancellor Taylor, donning a 
tam-o-shanter in recognition of his ethnicity, 
stepped to the podium to close the evening by 
offering thanks to many, in his staff and 
“loyal” Vice Chancellors: Cota-Robles, 
Niebanck, Penaat. Taylor also spoke of how 
much his life as a scholar and students at 
UCLA meant to him. He finished by stating 
that his “‘greatest love and hope for UCSC is 
its uniqueness, which has the backing of the 
UC system. Since I have served both, I have 
the greatest affection for the whole and its 
parts. This is one University.” 


At 9 pm, the tense and emotional evening 
came to a close. 


sity’s action, Santa Cruz County 
taxpayers have already incurred 
extraordinary costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000-$20,000. 

7. Additional costs, on the or- 
der of from $50,000-$100,000, 
and possibly more, will also have 
to be borne by the taxpayers, if 
the criminal justice process is 
carried through to completion. - 

Progress, I would like to hope, is being 
made in bettering community-University 
relationships. To lose ground on something 
that is so important, and I believe that the 
establishment and maintenance of good 
University-community relations is very im- 
portant, would be tragic. 

I will very much look forward to working 
with you, to see if we can develop some alter- 
native to the continued processing of the 
demonstrators through the Criminal Justice 
System. I truly and sincerely hope we can. 
Yours truly, 

Gary A. Patton, Supervisor Third District 


Regents 


BERKELEY —At the suggestion of William 
K. Coblentz, chairman of the Regents of the 
University of California, a letter has been 
sent today (June 3) to 37 corporations 
inquiring about the extent of their business in 
South Africa and their employment prac- 
tices there. ; 

The University of California has invest- 
ments in the corporations to which the letter 
was sent, and it is believed they do business 
in South Africa. Text of the letter and names 
of corporations follow. 


~ 


As you are aware, interest in American " 


investment in South Africa has been the focus 
of increasing concern and interest in recent 
months. While many believe U.S. firms are 
greatly improving the social and economic 
condition of South African blacks, others feel 
this is not the case. In an effort to improve our 
understanding of this issue, as stockholders in 
your company under the nominee of RUCAL 


Oakes 


SANTA CRUZ—The Carnegie Corpor- 
ation of New York has made a three-year, 
$325,000 grant to underwrite the contin- 
uation and expansion of The Oakes College 
Support Services Program at the University 
of California, Santa Cruz. 

““The Carnegie Corporation has made a 
most significant contribution to the develop- 
ment of the College, as well as the UCSC 
campus, and it is deeply appreciated,” said 
Chancellor Angus E. Taylor. 

With its seven sister colleges, Oakes 
shares campuswide courses and majors in the 
liberal arts. At the same time, Oakes—like 
each of UCSC’s other college communities— 
is developing its own unique interests with 
corresponding curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar prorams. 

“From its earliest planning stages, Oakes 
has been in the process of developinga 
diverse, multi-ethnic collegiate community 
founded upon intercultural perspectives,” 
says Provost J. Herman Blake. “Our goals 
include recognition and acceptance of the 
validity of human: diversity and the reali- 
zation that human community with unifying 
human values gains exceptional strength 
from the variety of cultural and biological 
variations implicit in the human experience. 

“‘As a consequence,” says Blake, “Oakes 
has assiduously recruited highly qualified 
ethnic faculty, women, and white faculty 
from poverty backgrounds, as well as 
mainstream faculty members. 

“While we do not know the precise 
percentages of ‘non-traditional’ _under- 


' graduates in our current enrollment of 580 
student,” notes Blake, ‘“‘we do know that our - 


student body is at least one-third ethnic and 
includes a significant number of white 
students from low-income backgrounds.” 

Since Oakes opened in the fall of 1972, 
the College hs built a wide-ranging Support 
Services Program, primarily as a result of 
previous Carnegie Corporation support, 
augmented by limited state temporary allo- 
cations. The Program, says Blake, has proven 
crucial to the development of significant 
numbers of non-traditional students and has 
contributed to the specific goals of the entire 
College community. 

The $325,000 Carnegie grant was made 
following a site visit to the College last year 
by representatives of the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation. 

“The action of Carnegie’s Board of 
Directors serves to confirm our own con- 
fidence in The Oakes College Support 
Services Program and its long-range goals,” 
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& CO., we would greatly appreciate your 
assistance by responding to the following 
informational requests: 

(1) In March of this year 12 U.S. corpor- 
ations agreed to support.a set of six principles 
aimed at ending segregation and to promote 
fair employment practices at their plants and 
other facilities in South Africa. The six 
principles are: 

(a) Nonsegration of races in all eating, 
comfort and work facilities. 

(b) Equal and fair employment prac- 
tices for all employees. 

(c) Equal pay for all employees doing 
equal of comparable work for the same period 
of time. 

(d) Initiation and development of 
training programs that will prepare, in sub- 
stantial numbers, blacks and other nonwhites 
for supervisory, administrative, clerical and 
technical jobs. 

(e) An increase in the number of blacks 


says Blake. “‘We appreciate the Corpora- 
tion’s fine support and encouragement of our 
efforts.” 

The Oakes College Support Services 
Program has four major components: 


A Math-Science turorial, which 
includes special _ introductory 
courses in applide mathematics, 
algebra, and calculus, as well as an 
18-hour-a-day tutorial service for 
any Oakes student taking any 
campus math or science course; 


A Writing Program, which in- 
cludes special courses in composi- 
tion and creative writing, a 12- 
hour-a-day tutoring service, and 
individual and small group tutor- 
ials, given by the Writing Program 
director, assisted by four to eight 
student tutors each quarter; 


A Counselor who is adept at 
facilitating positive group interac- 
tion and reinforcement and in 
helping students to voice their 
needs for institutional change ef- 
fectively when circumstances dic- 
tate; and 


As Assistant for College Affairs, 
who specializes in extra academic 
advising over and above that of- 
fered by faculty, and who moder- 
ates inter-ethnic tensions and helps 
students “‘new to the bureaucracies 
to ‘break through’ administrative 
red-tape—particularly in the areas 

- of financial aid, registration, and 
houing.” 


The Carnegie grant will be used for 
continued support of these components, as 
well as two new, “‘but very necessary,” 
additional ones: an Institutional Research 
Officer and a College Activities Coordinator. 

The Institutional Research Officer (IRO) 
will mount a major institutional research 
effort to collect information and specific data, 
relevant to the educational process, on 
Oakes’ past and present student populations. 
The IRO will also be responsible for esta- 
blishing computer systems for continued 
monitoring of such data in the future, and for 
advising the College faculty and staff on 
particular student attitudes pertinent to 
continued program development. 

“In making the grant,” says Ron Saufley, 
executive assistant to the provost, ‘the 


and other nonwhites in management and 
supervisory positions. 

(f) Improvement in the quality of 
employees’ lives outside the work environ- 
ment in such areas as housing, transportation, 
schooling, recreation and health facilities. 

If you have not already done so, are you 
considering the formal adoption of these six, 
or a similar set of principles? 

(2) If your company has not mailed a 
report to stockholders within the last 12-18 
months, including information listed below, 
could you please provide the following: 

An indication of the percentage of, 

(a) Total company assets invested in 
South Africa, and 

(b) Dollar sales and profits derived 
from South Africa. 

(3) While recognizing the difficulty of 
forecasting political developments, we would 
be interested in your assessment of the 
security of your South African assets given 


Receives Carnegie 


Carnegie Board of Directors stressed the 
importance of the IRO position by stipulating 
that one-third of the allocation for the first two 
years should be put into the research effort.” 

The Coordinator of College Activities 
will be a half-time position. ‘Traditional 
middle-class pot-lucks and film series alien- 
ate many Third World students,” notes 
Blake. “‘It will therefore be the Coordinator’s 
job to monitor student attitudes, visit College 
classes, talk with faculty, and develop an 
activites component that is logically con- 
sistent with the College theme and academic 
offerings.” 

The Carnegie grant will provide ausiliary 
support for an Assessment and Development 
component that will permit the College to 


Write to Corporations 


the recent deterioration of the investment 
climate. 

We appreciate your response being 
mailed to the Treasurer of The Regents, 
University of California, 2200 University 


Avenue, 615 University Hall, Berkeley, 


California 94720. 


IBM Revion, Inc. E.I. Dupont de 
Caterpillar Tractor Pfizer Nemours 
Exxon Hercules, Inc. | American Cyana- 
Bankamerica Corpor- Standard Brands mid 

ation Western Ban Del Monte 
Schlumberger, Ltd. corporation Control Data 
General Electric First Chicago — Chrysler 
Dow Chemical Corp. FMC Corp. 
Minnesota Mining & Johns-Manville Mac Millan, Inc. 

Mfg. General Motors Narco Scientific 
American Home Pro- Xerox Ind. 

ducts Goodyear Tire & Eastman Kodak 
J.P. Morgan & Co. Rubber Purex 
Hewlett Packard Ford Motor Pan American 


International Tel 
& Tel 
Norton Simon 


Wamner-Lambert 


Grant 


engage in staff training and development, 
bring in consultants, and meet unpredictable 
needs as they arise over the next three years. 

“If we have learned one thing over the 
past five years of operation,” says Blake, “‘it is 
that even the most thoughtful analyses of 
future needs and considerations are often 
nullified by changing times and circum- 
stances. Flexibility to meet changing needs is 
imperative as the College grows to maturity - 
and student norms become more firmly 
established.” 


According to Saufley, Oakes College has 
reasonable expectations of being able to keep 
the Support Services Program viable after 
termination of the Carnegie grant in 1980. 


UCSC Faculty Senate 
Supports Withdrawal of 
S. Africa Investments 


Amid slight debate and only minor alter- 
ation in the wording, a special meeting of the 
UCSC Academic Senate adopted a reso- 


lution essentially supporting the demands of 


the Coalition Against Institutional Racism 
(CAIR). 

The resolutio (see below) calls for the 
withdrawal of UC investments from those 
corporations doing business in South Africa, 
and the maintenance of a strong affirmative 
action program. 

Although the resolution passed with only 
one faculty member dissenting out of the 
slight 40 members in attendence, debate 
ranged through concerns over the precedent 
of the Academic Senate and/or the UC 
system dictating national policy, to questions 
regarding the criteria for “good” investments. 
‘Herman Blake (Provost of Oakes College), 
despite his vehement denunciation of last 
Sundays’ rally before the Chancellors’ 
dinner strongly supported the resolution. He 
furher challenged the senate members to 
examine their own personal attitudes towards 
affirmative action in their daily work. As 
amended the Resolution reads: 

RESOLUTION 


1. Whereas we acknowledge forms of 
institutional racism, and 


2. Whereas we share the concern of 
Clark Kerr with the failure of the U.S. higher 
education to respond adequately to needs for 


affirmative ‘action, and 

3. Whereas we wish to work with 
CAIR and all students and adminstration to 
implement, and pursue policies consistent 
with social justice University, and 

4. Whereas we further acknowledge a 
special responsibility for our pension funds 
currently invested in corporations having 
holdings in South Africa, 

Be it therefore resolved that we urge that 
University of California funds be withdrawn 
from investments in firms doing business in 
South Africa. 

We further urge that the University of 
California maintain a conscientious and 
strong and affirmative action program in the 
hiring process and and admissions. 


James Borchert 

Michael H. Cowan 

Barbara Easton 

William H. Friedland 

Walter L. Goldfrank 

Chalsa M. Loo 

Stuart A. Schlegel 

MEMBERS OF MERRILL COLLEGE 
FACULTY 
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Thursday 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS—Through June 11 

RADIO PROGRAM—7 pm, “Lawrence Ferlenghetti”, interview and 
poetry; 8:30 pm, “Musica Latina’’, music of Latin America; 10 pm, “The 
Student Movement, 76-7”, views of local student activities, KZSC 88.1 
FM 

MOVIE—Personal films in 16mm and super 8 mm by John Haskell 
(senior show); 7:30 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 


Friday 


RADIO PROGRAM—7 pm, “Community News”, KZSC 88.1 FM 
DRAMA—“THE CHAPEL PERILOUS”, an Australian play written 
by Dorothy Hewett; 8 pm, Barn Theater; Free (also on Saturday) 
CONCERT— AN EVENING OF MUSIC BY GEORGE GERSHWIN: 
Songs of the 20s and 30s in unusual solo piano & two piano arrangements 
as well as vocal & instrumental settings. Also, alittle known string quartet, 
“Lullaby” published posthumously. Performers: Ivan Rosenblum, Stevé 
Kay, and Wayne Horvitz, pianists; Audrey Berger, vocalist; Matt Rovert, 
guitarist; dave sewelson, bass, and the ‘I Got Rhythm String Quartet”’; 
8:30 pm, performing Arts Concert Hall; Free 


Saturday 


QUARTER ENDBS.... : 
UCSC GRADUATION—Cowell College: 4 pm, Cowell Courtyard; 


College Five: 4 pm, Performing Arts Theater; Chicano graduation: 4 pm, 
Stevenson College ; 

RADIO PROGRAM—6 pm, “What a Piece of Work is Man”, from yoga 
to drugs to Aldous Huxley, KZSC 88.1 FM . 

UCSC BLACK GRADUATION—7 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall 
SING ALONG CONCERT—Joyful singing and dancing of inspirational 


music, 7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Recreational Room: Donations accepted 


Sunday 


RADIO PROGRAM— 10 am, “Hot Biscuits from the Bay”’, in depth look 
at independent recording studios in the bay area. 5 pm, *“Community 
News”; 6 pm, “Sports Rap”, KZSC 88.1 FM 

UCSC GRADUATION*-Crown College: 10:30 am, Upper Quarry 
Amphitheater; College Eight: 10:30 am, Performing Arts Theater: 
Stevenson College: 11 am, Stevenson Lower Quad; Merrill College: | 
pm, Upper Quarry. Amphitheater; Oakes College: 1 pm, Oakes Outdoor 
Amphitheater; Kresge College: 2 pm, Chancellor's Picnic Area: Gradu- 
ate Division: 2:30 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall 


Monday 


RADIO PROGRAM—7 pm, “Death and Dying”, with Santa Cruz 
Women’s Radio Collective, KZSC 88.1 FM 


Tuesday 


REGISTRAR’S OFFICE —Fali quarter Intention to Register forms due 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE —Instructor’s course reports due at the Regis- 
trar’s Office 

RADIO PROGRAM—\1 pm, “Community News”, KZSC 88.1 FM 


MPUSH 
CALENDAR | 


For the week of June 9 - 14 


THE THEATER ARTS BOARD ORIENTATION meeting for the 
academic year 1977-78 will be held in the Performing Arts Theater on 
Thursday, September 22 at 1 pm. 

ALL PROSPECTIVE VIOLAS please produce your twin brother 
Sebastian. AUDITIONS for Theater Arts Board production of ‘Twelfth 
Night” directed by Audrey Stanley. Auditions to be held in Performing 
Arts Theater: Monday & Tuesday, September 26 & 27,9 am-10 pm. Sign 
up sheet outside Theater Arts Board Office. 

REMEMBER—ALL REGISTERED CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS 
MUST FILE A YEAR-END FINANCIAL STATEMENT WITH 
THE CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFICE BY JUNE 10. INCLUDE 
SUMMARY OF ALL ACTIVITIES AND COPIES OF BANK 
STATEMENTS. 


ALL FACULTY AND STAFF 


Re: Observance of the 55 mph Speed Limit 

All University employees are urged to support the following state- 
ment from Assistand Vice President Owens, Systemwide administration. 

“The California Highway Patrol and other state agencies concerned 
with traffic safety have recently inaugurated a widespread public infor- 
mation effort to secure voluntary compliance with the 55 mph maximum 
speed limit. . 

All University employees are urged to join in supporting this effort 
fromt he viewpointo of reducing gasoline consumption and the incidence 
of serious traffic accidents. Furthermore, employees who drivce Univer- 
sity vehicles are reminded of the importance of observing the 55 mph limit. 
Operator of cars with Diamond E license plates should set an example of 
good driving practice. All too often University drivers are observed bvy 
the general public in apparent traffic law infractions. A letter of complaint 
from the citizen to the governor and/or to President Saxon frequently 
follows, citing the license number. This action requires an investigation 
and response by the responsible campus office. Needless to say, such 
incidents do not create good public relations.” 


Office of Physical Education and Recreation 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
SUMMER 1977 INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


Children’s Tennis (Ages 9-12) 


June 13-July6 8 DAYS TIMES PLACE INSTRUCTOR FEE 
Beginning (ages 9-10) MWF 9-10 am East Cts. Frederica Rohlen$10 
Beginning (ages 11-12) MWEF 10-11 am East Cts. Frederica Rohlen$10 


Modern Dance Workshop 


June 13-June 17 MTWThF 11-2 pm Dance Studio Martha Kalman $15 
Beginning 
Intermediate MTWThF 3-6 pm Dance Studio Martha Kalman $15 


Tennis (minimum age: 15) 
June 20-July 7 


Beginning/Intermediate MTWTh 8-9:30am East Cts. Dick Murray = $35 
Beginning/Intermediate MTWTh 8-9:30 am_ East Cts. Dick Murray $35 
Beginning/Intermediate MTWTh 9:30-11 am East Cts. Dick Murray $35 


Tai Chi chu‘an WwW 

June 22-July 27 

29 Movements 

54 Movements WwW 

Boxing ion July 7) 


9 am-l pm Act. Bldg. Marshall Clymer $40 


7-9 pm Act. Bldg. Marshall Clymer$50 | 


. July 7-August 18 (Orientat 


Men’s Th 
Women's M 


2:30-4:30 pm Act. Bldg. 
2:30-4:30 pm Act. Bldg. 


Ronald Glendon $15 
Ronald Glendon $15 
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by Julie Kosterlitz 
The Santa Cruz County Board of Super- 
visors approved a recommendation by Super- 
visor Ed Borovatz on Tuesday that the repre- 
sentatives of the County meet with repre- 


sentatives of the University to discuss the ‘ 


costs incurred by the recent arrest of the 400 
protestors. At such a meeting, the county 
hopes to “devise a program (1) to eliminate 
any possible additional cost to County tax- 
payers for dealing with this University prob- 
lem, and (2) to develop recommendations on 
how the County can be reimbursed for expen- 
diturés thus far incurred in dealing with this 
situation.” 

The recommendation was announced to 
the University in a letter by District Super- 
visor Gary Patton, in which he states his 
opinion that the community as a whole did not 
support the decision made by the University 
to arrest the demonstrators: “Most of the 
people I have talked to are basically sympa- 
thetic with the concerns raised by the demon- 
strators. Few seem to feel that the.‘tactics”’ of 
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the demonstrators were particularly unrea- 
sonable. Almost all believe that it is outra- 
geous that the University has converted what 
was, and should have remained an intra- 
University confrontation. over issues of 
University policy, into a criminal justice 
concer, involving the community as a whole, 
and using our money to resolve your 
problems.” 

Patton went on to mention the severe tax 
burden already borne by County residents, 
and pointed out that any increase in this 
burden (Patton estimtes that the costs of 
arrests and proceedings would potentially 
reach $100,000) could lead to an “irrep- 
arable breakdown in University-community 
relations.” 

Implicit in the County recommendation is 
the notion that the University should take 
whatever steps necessary to avoid the forth- 
coming court procedures. The University ad- 
ministration however, has repeatedly refused 
to press for the dropping of charges against 
the arrestees. In addition, Vice Chancellor 


Campus Shorts 
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- Supervisors to Meet With Chancellor 


Penaat stated that the University legal 
counsel has advised that the University can- 
not accept the cost of services proveded as a 
. matter of course by the local government. 
“Any attempt to do so,” said Penaat, “would 
be a biolation of the University’s trust as a 
public institution.” In any case, Penaat con- 
tinued, the costs would be borne by tax- 
payers, either at the County or the State level. 

Even if the University were to reverse its 
Position and press to have the charges dropped 
the final decision on this would, of course 
rest with the District Attorney’s office. Dis- 
trict Attorney Chris Cottle has stated that he 
remains open minded on the issue of dropping 
he charges, but that he does not, at present, 
anticipate such an action. 

Cottle indicated his concern that to dis- 
miss the charges would be to establish a dan- 
gerous precedent, in the event of Similar 
occurrances in the future. He said that while 
he does not “look forward to the idea of 
wasting community resources,” he is never- 
theless prepared to ‘proceed in the arraign- 
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Carefully ta 
inside of the door. 

3) Close the door. 

4) Lock the door. 

5) Swear that you will never again open the 
door as long as you live. The world will be a 


Open a handy closet door. 
pe your “Anita Poster’ to th 


ments and mass trials. Cottle also said that he 
frankly agrees with the students on most of 
the issues protested, and that he hoped to be 
able to approach a “neutral third” party” to 
work on the problems directly with the arres- 


ted protestors: 


In the meantime, the CAIR legal defense 
committee has been establishing a team of 
legal advocates-to advise them on possible 
courses of action. They anticipate engaging a 
core group composed of four lawyers, and 
have located approximately 20 others who 
have indicated a willingness to offer assis- 
tance to the defendants. The anticipated costs 
of the defense are estimated at $4000, which 
would go to pay the four lawyers who coor- 
dinate the defense. The additional lawyers, it 
is thought, would donate their time, or receive 
minimal payment. CAIR is therefore antici- 
pating fundraising activity. 
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coninued from page 4 
Relations Board has told the workers that they do not quality 


as private employees, but that they do not necessarily 
qualify as state employees. 

New wage scales will go into effect for Saga workers 
July 1. At that time, part-time food service employees are 
expected to receive the 1977-78 rate for all University Asst. 
1 level employees. 

Awards, awards: Chela Sandoval, a History of 
consciousness Graduate student has been awarded a Ford 
Foundation graduate fellowship to study ‘The Influence of 
Media on Community Development.”” As part of her 
research she will work as an intern this summer for ABC TV 


network's documentary. Three other UCSC graduate 
students, Antoinette Houle, JesusSalazar, and Alexander 
Gonzales received renewal awrds from the Ford foundation. 
College V Senior Georg Fuller won $250, the first prize in 
the 11th annual Book Collection contest for undergra- 
duates, sponsored by the Friends of the UCSC Library. 
Fuller’s book collection and essay entry was entitled “The 
Ruskies: Literature and Thought in Russia and the Soviet 
Union from Pushkin Through Solzhenitsyn.’ The second 
place award went to Kresge College senior Tom Peterson 
for his entry, “Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts”’, and third 
for his entry, ‘Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts”. 


If anyone's fruity, it has got to be orange quenn Anita 


Bryant. She has waged an all-out and off-the-wall campaign 
to repeal the Dade County homosexual rights bill. To her 
evident delight, the law was repealed by a vote of nearly toto 
one on Tuesday. Hasn't she heard that the American 
outlook is favorable to human rights? Or is she learning that 
human rights only applies to American overseas. in places 
human rights only applies to American concerns Overseas, 
in places like...South Africa? 

Now that was A-min thing to do: The British wouldn't 
let the Ugandan President set foot in their country, and now 
he has miraculously disappeared, in the marvelous manner 
that all controversial people disappear at crucial moments. 
Now if we could only arrange something for Ms. Bryant...get 
Dade County to let him land there, and pick her up maybe? 


Rebirth 


by Bill Stewart 
Pacific News Service 

In the wake of this spring’s sudden spurt 
of campus protests, some student leaders 
are talking cautiously of a revival of the 
spirit of activism that swept American 
colleges in the sixties. But are U.S. students 
actually on the verge of launcing another 
nationwide student movement, or are they 
merely acting out the traditional rites of 
spring? 

As schools let out for the long hot 
summer, that is the question many student 
leaders are privately asking themselves. 

The student uprisings of the 1960s had 
their roots in the civil rights movement that 
blossomed during President John Kennedy’s 
“New Frontier.” Again today, the U.S. has a 
new Democratic president pushing human 
rights. A rising chorus of students appears 
to be picking up the cry. 

But, as today’s student activists are well 
aware, there have been false alarms before. 

In the spring of 1975, aripple of student 
unrest swept across more than two dozen 
campuses from New York to California. 
Hundreds of angry students picketed, sat- 
in and rallied over such economic concerns 
as skyrocketing tuitions and reduced 
budgets for ethnic studies and minority 
recruiting. 

There were more student demonstra- 
tions that spring than in any year since 
1970, when some 400 campuses were shut 
down or disrupted in the wake of the U.S. 
invasion into Cambodia. 

Student leaders claimed the movement 
was being reborn and the protests would 
spread in the fall. But they didn’t. 

The same student rumblings were 
repeated in the spring of 1976. But, come 
fall, all was quiet again. 

Street protests, mass rallies and 
building occupations had become exclu- 
sively a product of spring, when students— 


like everyone else—needed a_ tension 
release. 


But the problem with spring protests is 
_that it’s difficult to maintain momentum 
into the fall. 

“We're very concerned about keeping 
the momentum going,’ admits Ann 
Henkels, co-student body president at 
Stanford University, where 294 persons 
were arrested during a recent sit-in against 
the school’s investments in South Africa. 

“Our administration keeps saying it’s 
just spring fever. They think they can sit 
back and we’ll go away. But students don't 
get arrested just for fun. They’re risking 
their futures.” 

The number of student arrests this 
spring—highest since 1970 —is interpreted 
by some as a sign of a significant esca- 
lation in protest politics. They also note 
that the interests of students appear to be 
broadening again. ’ 

After several years of concentrating on 

“bread-and-butter” issues (tuition and 
fees) or other local concerns {supporting a 
fired instructor), most of the protests in 
recent months have involved national and 
international political issues that relate to 
university life. 
Berkeley sociologist Franz Schurmann 
describes the mood as “‘similar to the very 
early ‘60s, before the Vietnam War, when 
you had the Peace Corps, active politicing, 
and the civil rights struggle.”’ 

Aside from protests at Columbia and 
the University of Pennsylvania against 
Henry Kissinger as a ‘war criminal,” the 
major issue this spring has been university 
investments in corporations doing business 
in racially separatist South Africa. Apar- 
theid is THE issue many student leaders 
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believe will forge a new coalition among 
U.S. students. 

It has sparked militant protests at the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Minnesota and Hampshire College in 
Massachusetts. But nowhere has the issue 
received such wide and vociferous support 
as in California. . 

Refusals by Stanford and the nine- 
campus University of California to drop 
their huge stockholdings (worth over $600 
million) in firms doing business in South 
Africa have sparked the creation of a 
statewide, 15-chapter coalition of students 
known as Campuses United Against Apar- 
theid (CUAA). 

At Stanford, a recent rally and sit-in 
sponsored by the CUAA brought out 600 
students (294 of whom were arrested)— the 
largest student protest the University had 
seen in five years. 

At U.C. Santa Cruz, 401 persons were 
arrested during a recent anti-apartheid sit- 
in, making it the largest mass student arrest 
since the ‘‘Free Speech” demonstrations of 
1964 that ushered in a decade of political 
activism. Student leaders in California 
believe that history will repeat. ‘‘The 
CUAA is thinking in terms of a long-term 
commitment,’’ says Ann Henkels. ‘‘We’ve 
already adopted the position that we'll 
campaign against institutional racism in the 
U.S. as well as in South Africa. What the 
students really want to do is change the 
organization so that it also can take on such 
issues as the problems of Third World 
students, affirmative action and the Bakke 
case.” 

(The Bakke case involves a recent state 
Supreme Court ruling, now under appeal, 
that U.C.’s special admissions programs for 
minorities constitute reverse discrimina- 
tion and are unconstitutional.) 

One indication of the long-range poten- 
tial of this spring’s campus protests is the 
variety of sudents taking part—ranging 
from hardened Maoists to elected student 
government officials. ; 

“There’s not a strong liberal versus 
conservative identity, not much of a racial 
identity—really not much of a political 
affiliation involved at all,’’ says Jim Clark of 
Minnesota. 

Most students. “don’t even remember 
the student movement of seven years ago,”’ 
he says. “They have not been politically 


polarized in one direction or another.”’ 

Joe Leitmann, a student senator and 
organizer of a recent teach-in on South 
Africa at Berkeley, agrees that “University 
investments in South Africa is a very good 
issue because almost anyone can unite 
around it.” “ 

But Leitmann concedes there are tac- 
tical problems. Hard-line radicals, parti- 
cularly the Student Revolutionary Brigade 
and some CUAA leaders, hope to link the 
South African issue to domestic racism and 
revolution. But, Leitmann says, more 
moderate students ‘“‘don’t believe a revo- 
lutionary situation exists in the U.S. We 
want to work on progressive changes we can 
actually accomplish.” 

Jim Clark of Minnesota agrees: ‘““We’re 
focusing on reachable goals. Our regents 
CAN get rid of their investments in South 
Africa.” 

Clark and other student leaders believe 
that President Carter’s public pronounce- 
ments on human rights abroad have helped 
inspire the current student interest in 
South African apartheid. 

““Carter’s stance has given us a foot in 
the door,” Clark says. “If you see a lot of 
human rights coverage in Time magazine 
and on television, it gives indirect suport.” 

Adds Leitmann of Berkeley, ‘Carter 
has raised public awareness, but it’s just 
been talk. It’s up to the students to provide 
real leadership.”’ 

Ironically, most of the protests against 
university dealings in South Africa have 
been overwhelmingly white. “I’m sort of 
embarrassed to admit it,”’ says Leitmann, 
“but at first our movement was almost lily 
white. Now we’ve linked up with the campus 
Third World Coalition, and we’re seeing 
more ethnic involvement.” 

Ann Hendels of Stanford notes that as 
white protesters expand their issue base to 
include such local minority concerns as 
special admissions programs, more blacks, 
as well as Asians and Chicanos, are joining 
the protests. 

But there have also been a few ominous 
signs. After voting for a general strike at 
Berkeley, student organizers dropped the 
plan when they began hearing complaints 
that it was ‘‘too late in the year” and ‘‘too 
close to final exams.” 

Berkeley protesters also have met with 
indifference and even opposition from some 
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students particularly younger ones. During 
a recent candlelight march by about 150 
anti-apartheid demonstrators, dozens of 
dormitory students hurled water ballons 
and epithets at the marchers from their 
high-rise windows. 

But opposition and indifference sur- 
prise no one in an era when most students 
are more job-oriented than political. An 
annual national survey of attitudes among 
freshman, published last winter by the 
American Council on Education, found that 
more than half of the freshmen consider 
themselves ‘“‘middle of the roaders” and 
only 2.2 percent think of themselves as 
radical or ‘‘far left.” 

A College Press Service survey of 
student newspaper editors last fall found 
that most students “care more about secure 
personal futures than revolution or social or 
political change.” 

In fact, this spring’s student unrest has 
involved only about 14 campuses and no 
more than a few thousand students—out of 
1700 campuses in the U.S. with some 
11,215,000 registered students. 

Yet where protests have taken place, 
they have made a strong impression. At 
Hamnpshire College in Amherst, students 
occupied the administrative offices for 
three days until college officials agreed to 
sell of $200,000 worth of stock in several 
corporations, including three that do 
business in South Africa. ; 

And, at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, students won an opinion from the 
state Attorney General that the Univer- 
sity’s holdings in companies doing business 
with South Africa violate a state measure 
that outlaws business with any company 
that condones discrimination. 

“It’s hard to predict whether we'll be 
able to keep it going in the fall,” admits Jim 
Clark of Minnesota. “‘It really depends on 
how well the motivators get organized.” 

In California, CUAA members hope to 
begin building alliances next fall with 
students in other states whose schools have 
South African investments. . 


“IT think it will take a national con- 
sciousness for us to succeed in overturning 


apartheid,” says Stanford’s Henkels, ‘‘but 


the idea of a long-term commitment is 
growing. I really believe we’re seeing the 
birth of a new student movement.” 


Corporations Respond 


by Reed Kramer 
Pacific News Service 

Foreign investment fell by nearly half in 
South Africa between 1975 and 1976 and at 
least 15 major corporations are considering 
withdrawal from the country due to wide- 
spread social unrest, recent financial re- 
ports have reveled. 

But whether these investment cutbacks 
have anything to do with the last year of 
student and church protests in the U.S. is 
ambiguous. 

“It is difficult to measure the effect we 
are havifig?on decisions, but the whole 
corporate responsibility movement, and 
the churches’ part in it cannot be-denied,”’ 
says Tim Smith, director of the nationwide 
Interfaith Center on Corporate Resonsi- 
bility (CCR). The Center, an affiliate of the 
National Council of Churches, coordinates 
shareholder protests and reform efforts for 
some 50 Protestant and Catholic agencies. 

Meyer Feldberg, dean of the Commerce 
Faculty at the University of Cape Town, 
took a poll of Fortune Magazine's 500 
largest corporations earlier this year, from 


which he concluded that “church organi- 
zations had been particularly effective in 
their opposition.” 

Corporate executies here and in South 
Africa have consistently declined comment 
on the effect of U.S. protests. But official 
company statements leave no doubt that 
the sometimes violent turmoil in the 
apartheid country itself has left an indelible 
mark on investment policy. 

“South Africa has been experiencing 
severe civil disturbances,” a General 
Motors announcement noted recently, 
adding that “the single most important 
factor in the creation of a more promising 
investment climate is a positive resolution 
of the country’s pressing social problems, 
which have their origin in the apartheid 
system.” 

GM has declared a freeze on investment 
there until South Africa resolves its pro- 
blems ‘‘on a basis which is just nd equitable 
to all.” 

If the reasons for the investment 
decisions are not certain, the effects are. 
The spring report of the South African 


Reserve Bank—the equivalent of the U.S. 
Federal Reserve—showed that the net 
inflow of funds dropped from $1.9 billion in 
1975 to about $1 billion last year. 

That report, combined with a confi- 
dential Cape Town University study of U.S. 
corporations that have considered leaving, 
has spread measured panic through the 
nation’s financial circles. 

A new regulation effected April 1 by 
South African Finance Minister Owen 
Horwood barred U.S. oil and auto com- 
panies from repatriating profits earned 
before January 1, 1975. Explaining the 
government’s new hard line on outside 
investments, one Johannesburg financial 
analyst said that U.S. affiliates had hiked 
the remission of their earnings to their 
parent firms by 20 to 30 percent. U.S. direct 
investment there will probaby rise little if 
at all this year, he said. 

The most widely publicized corporate 
response to date is a ‘statement. of 
principles” issued in March by Ford and 11 
other U.S. corporations pledging equalized 


continued on page 12 
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by Anne Carr 

Since 1974, the media has bewailed a 
literacy crisis in American students. Nation- 
al verbal and composition test scores. The 
nation goes into shock, and speculations of 
the causes and solutions of the problem 
abound. 

To define the scope, cause and solution to 
this problem is a difficult task, one which is 
not accomplished by many interpretations. 
Indeed, my article will probably fail quan- 
titatively in as many areas as others do. 
Qualitively, however, my analysis differs 
from the prevailing views of the scope, 
causes, and solutions for this problem. 

I question whether, in fact, there is a new 
“crisis” in literacy. The harbingers of the 
crisis were lower college entrance. exam 
scoresand national reports of random com- 
position tests at elementary and high school 
levels. 

Though there are many who are dismayed 
by these reports, there are also many who 
dispute them. They challenge the reliability 
of collee entrance test in determining intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and college success, and 
offer examples of college students admitted 
through open door policies of the 60’s who 
performed just as well as those with high 
exam scores. What many people contend is 
that college entrance exams test one’s racial 
and class background. The demonstrated 
cultural and racial bias of the tests measures 
what usually is not learned in school. 

Poor results on composition tests cannot 
be contested. What people do contest, how- 
ever, are blanket generalizations from the 
results of these tests. Many teachers, from 
diverse disciplines and campuses, say that 
their students’ writing is as good,or as poor, as 
it always has been. They add that “literacy 
crises” have broen about every ten years, and 
that such crises have little to do with actual 
reading and writing skill levels. “Back-to-the- 
Basics in English Teaching”, the February 
1976 issue of the Arizona English Bulletin 
shows the frequent recurrence of “literacy 
crises.”” 

It is debateable whether there are more 
literacy problems now than there were before 
the recent publicity. Nevertheless, teachers, 
citizens, and students are concerned, and 
have proceeded to suggest causes, inherent in 
which are solutions. 

Most popular among the causes is tele- 
vision, which allegedly errodes students’ 
reading time. Lack of writing assignments in 
school is another commonly cited cause. 
Further explanations run the gamut from 


irrelevant, unchallenging assignments, and - 


permissiveness in the classroom, to students’ 
poor self-image and teachers who themselves 
cannot write. 

These explanations seem logical. yet their 
validity depends upon whether there is a 
“crisis.” Other suggested causes indicate that 
this crisis is not more than an old problem 
suddenly rediscovered. 

The College Entrance Exam Board 
(CEEB) Commission listed four reasons for 
lower test scores: quality of student neigh- 
borhoods, kinds of test questions used (are 
they measuring what students are learning?), 
the types of courses and teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and the type 
of social and familial teaching. The Modern 
Language Group for Policy Studies in-Edu- 
cation traced the lower scores to a drastically 
lower pupil drop-out rate across the country. 
Both these analyses suggest that literacy 
problems have resulted not so much from 
changes in classroom methods, but rather 
from changes in classroom composition. 
More students from diverse backgrounds 
remain in school now and continue to college, 
including those with lower verbal skills. This 
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problem is not a technical one; its roots 
stretch beyond students’ daily average of 
three hours of t.v. viewing and irrelevant 
assignments. 

The chair of the English Department at 
Laney College in Oakland was quoted in a 
recent issue of the San Francisco Chronicle. 

as saying, “Reading and writing inade- 
quacies are kind of a given social problem.” 
The author of the article, Jean Lesher 
expanded upon this with her comment that 
these students,”’...are failures only in a 
limited sense and no more than society and/or 
he school system have failed them.” Unfor- 
tunately, as she noted, “‘...emphasis on social 
causes differs from that of most people I 
talked with.” 

Emphasis on other causes has led to 
solutions characteristic of a “‘crisis.”” These 
include crash remedial courses, “outpatient” 
tutoring centers and experimental programs 
to design innovative and effective ways to 
teach basic reading and writing. 

Some spin-offs from this attention have 
been new attitudes about teaching and 
learning writing. What was once seen as a 
nonprestigious course is gaining respecta- 
bility. Ph.D. programs in teaching writing 
have een established. Students, too, are 
reportedly more open about writing problems 
and help. 

Part of this attention to literacy will have 
positive long-term effects, at least for the 
lucky few who attend crash courses. The 
Johnson’s War on Poverty also effected some 
long-lasting changes—there are still slums in 
Oakland graced by Lady Bird’s center strips 
of hybrid, blue agapanthus. 

Yet in other ways attention to this “crisis” 
has produced temporary band-aids_ which 
conceal rather than cure the problem. A 
spokesperson for a City University of New 
York study warned that, “Some colleges have 
hastily initited and inadequately imple- 
mented remedial English programs. And 
where they have failed, the programs have 
been quietly abandoned without a single 
written record of their achievements or 
failures.” Hence educational institutions 
pass by establishing emergency programs for 
a long-standing problem which is central to 
our distribution of knowledge. 

Meanwhile, other spin-offs from this 
“crisis” have had, and will have negative 
effects on coping with literacy problems. 
Progressive programs and attitudes such as 
writing centers and a willingness to learn 
contrast with the regressive tighter admis- 
sions standards and curriculum, and des- 
troyed confidence. 

The Universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and California are all considering stricter 
entrance standards which would include 
writing tests. Ostensibly, this would include 
writing tests. Ostensibly, this would pressure 
primary and secondary schools into thorough 
and effective teaching. More accurately, this 
is a way of avoiding the responsibility of an 
educational institution—to teach people. Ina 
game of pass the educational buck, each 
institution avoids face to face encounter with 
literacy problems. They trace literacy pro- 
blems to grade school classes, then cry the 
familiar refrain of ‘“‘we need to go back to 
basic.“ 

“Back to basics,” predictably translates 
into eliminating creative classroom struc- 
tures and methods designed in the 60’s. There 
are at least two reasons why those programs 
should be retained. First, the new structures 
and methods have not received a thorough 
chance to prove their effectiveness. Whereas 
most began in the mid and late 60s, it is 
premature to cite them as culprits in a literacy 
crisis. Secondly, it is probably that the very 
flexibility of these programs is that which 
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attracts those who would otherwise be drop- 
out statistics. 

Amidst programs beginning and ending, 
and new enthusiasm for writing courses is an 
intensified, debilitating fear. Media coverage 
threatens students’ confidence, pinching 
many with the worry that perhaps he or she 
was responsible for the three point drop in the 
average 75-76 SAT _ scores. Instructors 
describe these students as bitterly disap- 
pointed. They are victims of the American 
Dream of upward mobility through educa- 
tion. After all those years, they are ‘‘not good 
enough.” 

Presumably, legislators could also decide 
that students or programs for them are not 
good enough, and stop funding them. this has 
happened already to alternative programs in 
many localities. 

The “literacy crisis” poses a confusing 
picture. Whether there is one, or whether the 
flack derives from elitist institutions suffering 
growing pains is moot.- How those first 
questions are answered determines which 
causes one deems responsible—whether it is 
television and permissiveness in the class- 
room, or whether it is the defests of the market 
distribution of knowledge, pay and ye shall 
receive, how thou dost gain kapital is behest 
to thou. Deciding causes generally frames 
one’s solution—whether t.v.s will be un- 
plugged and circles of desks will be re-lined in 
rows, or whether there will be more and 
different planning for distributing knowledge 
and skills. ~ 

This essay is not intended as a definitive 
article on the literacy crisis. It indicates 
general lines along analysis should proceed, 


Corporations Respond 
Continued from page 11 

pay between the races, integrated eating 
and working facilities and improved traming 
and promotion opportunities for blacks. 
One GM board member, Rev. Leon 
Sullivan, pastor of the Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia, saw the statement 
as a mark of real progress. 

“‘T am trying to see if companies can be 
moved to create change,” Sullivan says, 
“because if that doesn’t happen, there is no 
justification for them staying at all.” 
Sullivan is GM’s first black board member. 

David Rockefeller, speaking to Chase 


) 
Typesetter’s 
Dear Ed (and Julie too): 

This is. typesetter’s last word. I direct it 
not at my fine eolleagues here at City on a 
Cloud but rather toward the wonderful folks 
who write letters to this publication. I will not 
even mention the content of such letters—for 
those who have read them, this is unneces- 
sary,, the letters speak for themselves. But 
sary, the letters speak for themselves. But you 
readers who read these cynical, or morally 
self-righteous, or aesthetically vehement, or 
apolitically rhetorical works in the letters to 
Ed section, have no idea the form in which 
some of these masterpieces arrive in the type- 
setter’s bin. Scribbled in pensil on graph 
paper, typed in a Lithuanian derivative of 
that thick-lined paper they used to hand out to 


- us in third grade, or printed in ever-descending 


rows on un-ruled paper; in such form the poor 
typographer is expected to transform them 
into legible reader’s commentary. Often my 
colleagues in the editorial department are so 
frightened by the appearences of these gems 
that they dare only mark the paragraphs for 
me, fearing that in further editorial discretion 
they would threaten the writer’s free speech, 
or perhaps the artistic expression, or an even 
more compelling perhaps, the typeseter’s 


Last 


rather than provide an answer. That this 
analysis should proceed is necessary. This 
question of the literacy crisis is political; we 
have already seen some of its political effects 
as far as tighter admission standards and 
narrower curriculum. This question concerns 
a future who of education more than it deals 
with a how. 


Will this be an opportunity for the 
University, and education in general to shrink 
and retum to legitimizing authority? Will it be 
an issue to intensify struggle by excluding 
classes, races, and sexes for expanded edu- 
cation? I hope the latter is true. As Jean 
Lesher, a journalist for the Chronicle wrote 
recently, “Students who do not see what is 
happening and who do not struggle mightily 
both to demand more help and to help 
themselves are.going to be failing in school 
again, confirmed in their ‘dumbness’.” 


Finally, for general inspiration, John 
Watson, a Detroit organizer, said this. in 
1971: I want to emphasize that education and 
knowledge are the most powerful tools that 
we have available in engaging in the struggle 
to make a better world. It is through 
knowledge that the ruling class maintains its 
power. The struggle over the control of 
knowledge is itself a political struggle. The 
ruling classes have for many centuries 
understood this very clearly, back to the days 
when the typical statement that you might 
hear from aslaveowner was, “Hell no, I don’t 
want my slaves to learn how to read and write 
because educated niggers become uppity.” 
That’s exactly correct, and the man under- 
stands it very clearly today. 


Manhattan shareholders last month, de- 
clared that his bank ‘‘should seek to avoid 
business with identifiably harmful results.” 


Many specialists on African affairs gree 
that it may be too late for simply liberalizing 
apartheid policies. Since violent protests 
erupted in Johannesburg’s Soweto town- 
ship a year ago, black resistance to any 
minority white control has grown steadily. 


‘We see the time horizon for South 
Africa as very short,” one London banker 
explaines, “for once Rhodesia goes, it will 
be South Africa’s turn.” 


Word 


god-given gift for creating meaning out of 
chaos. 

In some senses, I feel for readers and 
T.A.’s, if indeed the papers they receive 
contain the grammatical originality of some 
of the letters I have been fortunate enough to 
decipher. I'll never forget one inspired fellow, 
wholeft the letter under our mailbox in the 
middle of the night, whd spelled the word 
oppression, 3 times, o-b-b-r-e-s-s-i-o-n. Was 
it a faulty typewriter,or perhaps was the 
fellow from some part of the country where 
p’s sound like b’s? 

Well, what can I say folks? For one, next 
year, hows about proofing ycur letters and re- 
typing them before sending them to the Press? 
I realize the urgency of the messages con- 
tained in these letters (I do read them), but 
you must realize that a typesetter should not 
be treated like an English teacher. All serious- 
ness aside, it takes twice as much time to 
typeset letters such as those just described as 
to typeset say, a nice, proofed and typed letter 
from David Saxon or Enver Hoxha. 

Keep up the good work next year, Ed, and 
you too Julie. 

Sincerely, 
Billy (ITEK) Robinson 
p.s. CAIR, venceremos! 


by Carol Benedict 

Since the Second World War, the nuclear 
capability of the United States and the Soviet 
Union has increased astronomically. Ac- 
cording to. Brookings Institute estimates, the 
United States has warheads aimed at the 
Soviet Union equivalent to 4,2000,000,000 
tons. The Pentagon calculated four years ago 
that four hundred equivalent megatons could 
kill 74 million. Soviet citizens and wipe out 
76% of Soviet industrial capacity. The 
numbers of weapons deployed show that at a 
minimum, both sides have far more than they 
need to inflict “unacceptable” damage to the 
other, even after first abosrbing an attack. 

Aware of the military and economic costs 
of an uncontrolled arms race, decision- 
makers in the United States and the Soviet 
Union agreed in the late 1960's to examine 
the feasibility of limiting strategic arms. The 
official forum for negotiating arms control 
measures became the Strategic Arms Limi- 
tation Talks (SALT). 

The substance of SALT revolves around 
discussion of weapons systems and strategic 
doctrine barely comprehensible to the unini- 
tiated. The arms control debate tends to focus 
on specific weapons systems and how they 
inhibit or enhance a stable second-strike 
deterrent capability. Secure second-strike 
retaliatory capability is the basis for mutual 
assured destruction (MAD)—the doctrine 
that is supposed to keep the two superpowers 
from blowing each other up. The debate 
proceeds in an esoteric fashion with the 
average citizen unable to comprehend the 
cliches of politicians and the jargon of 
technical experts. 

Despite the difficutlty in comprehending 
euphemistic jargon, it is imperative that 
responsible citizens understand the implica- 
tions of the SALT agreements and the 
complexity of American and Soviet strategic 
doctrine. Given the potential consequences 
of a continued arms race, development of 
American nuclear policy cannot be left solely 
to the technocrats and the generals. 


Bakke Brief Filed 


continued from page 6 

admission program involves a numerical goal 
rather than a quota, that there-is no floor or 
ceiling on the numbers of minority students to 
be admitted, and that all those admitted are 
fully qualified. The brief, however, makes the 
point, as have the federal courts, that ‘our 
society cannot be completely color-blind in 
the short term if we are to have a color-blind 
society in the long term.” 

The University’s brief summarizes the 
significance of the case with the observation 
that: 

“The outcome of this controversy will 
decide for future decades whether blacks, 
Chicanos and other insular minorities are to 
have meaningful access to higher education 
and real opportunities to enter the learned 
professions, or are to be penalized indefi- 
nitely by the disadvantages flowing from 
previous pervasive discrimination...Reversal 
(of the California Supreme Court decision) 
would permit continuation of admissions 
programs, like the one at Davis, fashioned by 
educators who have agreed that ‘the single 
educators who have agreed that ‘the greatest 
single handicap the ethnic minorities face is 
their under-representation in the professions 
of the nation.’ (The Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, A Chance to Learn, 12- 
°13 (1970).) It would also allow educators, 
rather than lawyers and judges, to deal with 
intractable matters of educational policy. 

“Today, only a race-conscious plan for 
minority admissions will permit qualified 
applicants from disadvantaged minorities to 
attend medical schools, law schools and other 
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SALT Talks Simulated at UCSC 


Here at UCSC, students in William 
Potter’s Politics 190K class: Arms Control 
and National Security, have been studying 
the issues involved in the SALT negotiations. 
For five weeks, the class examined the 
development of American and Soviet stra- 
tegic doctrine. Mid-way through the quarter 
Students were given an opportunity to inte- 
grate their knowledge of strategic theory and 
the negotiating process by simulation of the 
actual SALT III talks. 

The simulation of SALT III at UCSC has 
been as realistic as possible. The students 
were divided into American and Soviet 
teams. Within each group, students took on a 
specific organizational role. On the American 
side, representatives from the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA), the 
Defense Department, the State Department, 
the White House, the CIA, Congress, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and — the 
National Security Council were included. 
Likewise, on the Soviet team, various bureau- 
cracies and branches were represented in- 
cluding the Defense Ministry (Strategic 
Rocket Forces and the Navy), the U.S.A. 
Institute, Breshnev’s personal secretariat, 
and the ministry of heavy industry. During 
the course of negotiations within and between 
the two sides, students have come to see the 
importance of group dynamics, individual 
personalities and conflicts of interest. 

Initially, the two teams met separately to 
define their respective policies and bar- 
gaining positions. At these sessions, various 
bureaucratic rivalries surfaced and indicated 
to the outside observer how divided each 
team was about the objectives of SALT. At 
times it seemed that the only constant was 
that the bureaucrats, the military and dip- 
lomats would protect their own organiza- 
tional interests. On the American side, the 
“hawks” predominated. They moved im- 
mediately to remove the representative of the 
ACDA as chairperson and selected a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a re- 
placement. 


institutions of higher learning in sufficient 
numbers to enhance the quality of the 
education of all students; to broaden the 
professions and increase their services to the 
entire community; to destroy pernicious 
stereotypes; and to demonstrate to the young 
that educational opportunities and rewarding 
careers are truly open regardless of ethnic 
origin. Applicants for admission to profes- 
sional schools greatly outnumber the avail- 
able places. Until their cultural isolation is 


On the Soviet side, the internal division 
involved a conflict of interest between 
branches of the military. From the perspective 
of the Strategic Rocket Forces’ represen- 
tative, the Navy man was only interested in 
preserving the Navy’s Submarine launched 
ballistic missiles (SLBM) force to the neglect 
of Strategic Rocket Force interests. To pacify 
the SRF representative, a more “neutral” 
representaive from the U.S.A. Institute was 
installed as chairperson. These personnel 
changes, however, did not stem the organ- 
izational clashes which continued throughout 
the negotiations. 

After an initial impasse in the negotia- 
tions, the two chairpersons met privately to 
discuss the differences between the two 
teams. In doing so, they resorted to the same 
“back-channels” negotiations characteristic 
of SALT decision-making which involved 
Secret meetings between Henry Kissinger 
and the Soviet political leadership. The 
““‘back-channels” negotiations, as in the real 
world, produced the basis for an agreement. 

The primary objectives of the agreement, 
which has yet to be ratified, are to halt the 
qualitative arms race, to limit the quantitative 
arms race, and to reinforce deterrence 
stability by guaranteeing the second-strike 
capability of both superpowers. The UCSC 
negotiators envision that the agreement will 
lay the groundwork for continued negotiation 
leading towards disarmament in the future. 

The tentative UCSC treaty is in many 
respects innovative and goes beyond the 
actual SALT negotiations. Students have 
worked out an agreement on anti-submarine 
warfare (ASW)—an area not yet covered in 
SALT. The essence of the ASW clause is 
designed to insure the survivability of nuclear 
cubmarines and their SLBMs by establishing 
zones in which all other vessels are prohi- 
bited. At present, SLBMs are the most stable 
portion of the United States’ and Soviet 
nuclear force because unlike land-based 
weapons systems (ICBMs and Strategic 
bombers) they cannot easily be knocked out 


relieved by full participation in all phases of 


_society, historically alienated minorities 


would be screened out by all racially blind 
methods of selection. There is, literally, no 
substitute for the use of race as a factor in 
admissions if professional schools are to 
admit more than an isolated few applicants 
from minority groups long subjected to hostile 
and pervasive discrimination.” 

In the normal course, Bakke’s attorneys 
now have 30 days in which to file their brief, 


with a first-strike. The ASW clause thus 
provides an impetus for both sides to move 
towards a stable sea-based deterrent. 


A second innovative clause likely to be 
included in the UCSC SALT agreements 
resembles the most radical portion of 
President Carter’s latest arms control pro- 
posal. It recommends severely limiting the 
number of missile flight tests each side may 
conduct per year. From an arms control 
standpoint, the merit of a flight test limitation 
is to restrict qualitative wearpons systems 
improvement. Without testing their systems, 
both sides lose confidence in the accuracy of 
their missiles and their ability to conduct an 
effective first strike. 


Besides emphasizing the complexity of 
arms control, the simulation pointed out the 
importance of group dynamics and person- 
alities in diplomacy. As one “Soviet official” 
pointed out following a particularly tense 
planning session, “The interpersonal situa- 
tion in this room transcends the roles we’re 
playing.” One suspects this is true in the real 
world negotiations as well. 


From an_ observer’s Standpoint, the 
human element in political decision making is 
all too real. The bargaining process is not only 
a diplomatic conference dealing with stra- 
tegic doctrine and discussion of weapons 
systems. It is fraught with bureaucratic. 


politics, clashing interest groups and all too 
human forces. 


To the extent that the UCSC simulation 
reflects the decision-making process in 
Washington and Moscow, there is a basis for 
both optimism and despair. One may be 
optimistic that both superpowers recognize 
that they must work together or risk assured 
mutual destruction. There is cause for 
despair, however, as decisions too frequently 
reflect narrow bureaucratic interests rather 


than rational considerations of international 
security. 


although they may request a time extension. 
It is anticipated that the case will be 
scheduled for oral argument in October, with 
a decision some weeks or months thereafter. 
In the meanwhile, as noted above, the 
decision of the California Supreme Court is 
held in abeyance permitting the continuation 


of special admission programs within the 
University. 


Undergraduate Papers 


Following is a proposal regarding a need for 
housing undergrauate papers within facil- 
ities of the McHenry Library: 

Often most students’ work lays dormant 
on a closet shelf following its evaluation by 
an instructor. Surely a more constructive 
action would be to let the same paper be 
received by a larger audience. People could 
then utilize one anothers’ papers thought 
processes, research, and ideas as source 
material for their own learning and writing. 

At least half of the university experience 
is the learning we do in interaction with our 
peers. Basically, this proposal is a means to 
extend that interaction to literary form as 


at McHenry Library 


well as allowing for recognition of students’ 
papers as the fine works they . An 
individuals’ paper may be highly influencial 
and of value to many others. In addition, it is 
much more enjoyable and meaningful when 
writing a paper to know that one’s efforts 
will be appreciated by more people than 
professors or parents. 

At Dartmouth and Evergreen Colleges 
availing students’ papers is considered 
indispensable to the curriculum. At UCSC 
unless ones’ writing is published it is almost 
never available for general reading. We 
advocate this project as another means of 
asserting our rights as students. We en- 


courage you to sign one of the petitions that 
will be available soon, or help circulate 
them if you have time. They will be available 
at Kresge apartments 207 and 229. This is 
crucial to the project. This same proposal 
was submitted to McHenry in the Winter 
Quarter 1977 but rejected on the basis of 
dubious student interest. Our hope is that 
there are plenty of voices in support of the 
project; otherwise library officials can again 
reject the proposal. LEND YOUR SUP- 
PORT: 

For more information call Mary 
Becker at 429-1142 or Dennis Nolan at 425- 
0519. 


cement 
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sider themselves very rational. What under- 
lies this ‘rationality’ is a type of social conser- 
vatism, a “‘wait and see”’ attitude. There is 
much to be clarified as to what this crusade 
against institutional racism is réally all about. 
The urgency, the relevance, has not yet 
arrived for these people. Watching the dis- 
sident revival brings smiles to the faces of a 
post-Sixties generation who have seen it all. 

But this sort of element is bound to arise in 
the beginning. The vanguard have faith in 
their political foresight. The rest scoff at the 
vanguard. The atmosphere is placed enough 
for this strange ‘reactionary chic’ to emerge. 
The situation is so uncrucial that people feel 
they can afford to laugh. 

‘Reactionary chic’ will die, however, if the 
movement shows itself to be viable and valid. 
The attraction of the cynical will be a demon- 
stration that their fears and conceptions of the 
movement were wrong. A more general parti- 
cipation indicates a legitimate rationale for 
the protest. Beneath this show of cynicism is 
an attitude of “show me”’. If the unbelievers 
are shown, it is an indication of the merits of 
the cause, but it also does credit to the 
movement. A movement will succeed only if 
it is broadly based. 


Evan Tanner 


W, rong Photos 


Dear Editor: 


You are to be commended on your re- 
establishment of a Fine Arts section and a 
coherent attempt to intorm the campus 
community of the arts activity on campus and 
inthe Santa Cruz area. 

However, we are particularly disturbed 
by your blatant misuse of photographs sent 
you for publicity purposes. In this last issue 
(26 May 77) you ran photographs picturing 
Theater Arts faculty members Ruth Solomon, 
John Hellweg, and Byron Wheeler that were 
originally sent along with press releases for 
the Dance Theater Concert in March of this 
year. That you neglected to print them when 
they were sent we can understand, but to 
place them next to an article concerning 
performances by the Santa Cruz Ballet 
Company was, at the very least, rude to the 
people pictured, and unfair to the Ballet 
Company. 

In the same issue, on the facing page, was 
a photograph of Professor of Music Gordon 
Mumma, placed next to a review of the recent 


Electronic Arts Ensemble concert at Kresge. 
The fact is that Gordon was in no way 
involved with the production of the concert, 
except as a spectator and as a teacher and 
composer of contemporary music. He did not 
perform, nor were any of his pieces peformed. 
Such a misuse of the photograph (placed next 
to an extremely negative review of the 
concert) could be construed as being quite 
insulting to Gordon nd his work. (Has the 
reviewer ever seen/heard the pictured piece, 
“Hornpipe”, performed?) 
It is to be hoped that this criticism will be 
taken with goodwill and might result in a more 
responsible attitude towards the arts in the 
paper. After all, not all dancers or con- 
temporary musicians are interchangeable. 
Sincerely, 
Narrye Caldwell, 
Program Coordinator, C.A.L. 
Susan Taggart, 
Public Events Manager, 


2 aaa | 
Vice-Chancellor 
Niebanck 


Statement by the Chancellor about Acting 
Vice Chancellor Paul Niebanck 


Since it has become known that Professor 
Paul Niebanck is not to be appointed as the 
continuing Vice Chancellor—Student Af- 
fairs, and since there has been uninformed 
speculation about the circumstances surrounding 
that fact, I wish to clarify the situation. 

Several candidates for the vice chancel- 


lorship were recommended to me by the 
search committee. From this list, I chose Paul 
Niebanck and told him I wanted him to 

continue in the position as the regular (not 
acting) Vice Chancellor. We discussed. the 
length of time he might serve, and he said 
that if he took the position it would be for not 
less than two nor more than four years. That 
was acceptable to me.. No other conditions 
were placed in my offer of the position 
(except that the appointment must be con- 
firmed by The Regents). After a few days 
Professor Niebanck told me that: he had 
decided not to accept the appointment. I 
have, therefore, made another choice of an 
appointee. That the choice cannot be an- 
nounced until it has been confirmed by The 
Regents. I expect such confirmation on June 
17. 

Ihave great admiration for Paul Niebanck 
and for the way he has performed his duties as 
Acting Vice Chancellor—Student. Affairs. 
He has done me and the campus a great 
service by accepting the assignment I gave 
him last July. He and mambers of his staff 
have worked hard and fairhfully in bringing 
coherency and vitality to the various units in 
Student Affairs. I had and still have full 
confidence in the leadership and integrity of 
Paul Niebanck, and great respect for the 
principles that motivate his actions: He is 
thoughtful, humane and compassionate, with 
the type of high idealism from which this 
campus can greatly benefit. I shall miss his 
judgment and assistance in the administration 
of the campus, but I am glad that I shall have 
him as a colleague. We are all in debt to him 
for his fine services in 1976-77. 


Angus E. Taylor 


THANK YOU! 
are the best in ’77! 


—ED. 
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DONUT SHOP 


[717 Mission St.SantaCruz4233448 


_ open /days a week 
10 pm nightly « close 4:30 pm 
delivery & wholesale 


“Fresh Dail ly 


hot whole wheat 10:45 


old fashion 11:30 


cinnamon &* je ly 2:00 
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Elkhorn Slough Environmentai 
Studies Internship Program needs 
people for fall quarter who are inter- 
ested in teaching children about the 
natural history and politics ‘of the 
area. Contact Jenny Anderson in the 
E.S. Office before June 8 for an 
application. ; 


Oppourtunities are still prevalent 
in Santa Cruz to do something satis- 
fying with your life by volunteering. 
Interest in helping others is generally 
far more important than a particular 
skill because traijing is provided by 
the agency of person needing your 
assistance. Contact Claire Miller at 
Volunteer service 423-0554. Health 
Services agency needs volunteers to 
help on Information desk in hospital. 
Call Patricia Silva, 425-2556. 


Ride needed to Oregon (Portland or 
Salem) will leave anytime after Sun- 
day. Share driving and expenses. 
Please call Tema at home 429-1349 
or x4292. 


Help Needed: Kahlil is our five year- 
old son. He is brain-injured and has 
been learning to walk and talk thands 
to the help of volunteers. Summer 
vacation will leave us with a dearth of 
volunteers. If: you will be here and 
have any time to spare( 1-2 hrs/week) 
please Kym 336-2352 and Epi & 
Charlie Bodhi 427‘2606. G11 Stu- 
dent Apartments. 


HOUSE FOR RENT! June 18th- 
Sept 18th; 3 bdrm, sunny comfor- 
table and spacious house in Seabrt- 


Please! If you have the Book S.C. 
Report and General Soil Map 
(S599C3AS55) from Science Library. 
return it there or to Kresge Box 1. 
They want my money. Alex Ablitz 
Willys Overland 4-wh rebilt Chevy 
engine, rebilt trans & brakes, carb; 
new tires;“‘Just like a Willys she’s in 
4 wh-drive.” runs great $1600/off 
John 426-6916 
For Sale: 68 Mustang—6 cylinders 
with only 69,000 miles. New battery, 
nearly new tires, tuned up—great car! 
$1300/offer Trish 429-4243 
TYPING-experienced, accurate ty- 
ping at reasonable rates. No fancy 
IBM selectric, but I'm dependable 
and sincere. Call 475-5104 
“If You Cannot Abide There” 
Outreach—-Ralph LaPine, Director 
Santa Cruz County Taxpayers 
Association, 321 California St., 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
TYPING—TYPING 
reasonable rates 
Call Ellen at 426-3996 
For the Liberated Male 
Male Baths and Casual Club 
Private Rooms and Lockers 
24 hrs. San Jose 275-1215 
Europe, Africa and Asia 
Contact John Yewell, CIEE Student 
TRavel ADvisor about cheap flights, 
student rail passes, international stu- 
dent I.D. cards, Youth Hostel info., 
etc. Mon-Thurs 11:30-4, 425-1481 
Located above the Whole Earth. 
TYPING ON IBM ELECTRIC BY 
PRO(M.S. Degree). Skilled typing of 
technical, scientific, medical and sta- 
tistical matter. 
Familiar with Latin terminology, 
French, German, and Spanish. 
Editing for spelling, English, and 


Brdway area. Close to bus, park, 7 Punctuation included. Custom lay- 
minute bikeride-from beach. 1 semi- outs for resumes, manuscripts, the- 
separate bedroom downstairs w/ % Ses, project proposals, membership 
bath.. Side yard w/ fruittrees. Call directories, etc. 425-8858 


425-1947 Josh or Roberta 


A ster 


your b/w film a 


closed and no ey 


UCSC 
1977 


GRADUATION 
MEDALLION 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS—9 June 1977 


GENERAL TYPING 


New Electric 75¢ per pg. 
Reliable 476-8983 
Manuscripts Jane 
Editing 


Trail crew workers wanted for trail 
maintenance in Fall Creek State 
Park (near Felton). Payment is in 
fresh air, pure water and good com- 
panionship. call Dave Reich (475- 
4132, eves) or Ed Tavares (335- 
4598, days) This is an equal oppor- 
tunity job. 

PIANO LESSONS ALFONS 
FORSTER 426-8957 

JAZZ IMPROVISATION LES- 
SONS 

—any instrument or voice 

—$5 per lesson, Ist lesson free. 
Call Kevin 425-8635 


HAMMOCKS-—Beautiful rainbow 
hammocks. The best made. Hand- 
woven from stron soft catton by 
Mayan Indians in the Yucatan. Will 
very comfortably hold | or 2 people 
for $17-$30. Backpackable and truly 
relaxing. Come by and lay back in 
one. 335-4662. 


UCSC staff member and wife would 
like to rent 2 or 3 bedroom house, 
preferably unfurnished, Sept. 1, ’77- 


Jan '78 while our house is being built. _ 


426-3611 


TYPIST—(IBM) 
Experienced legal/architectural, etc. 
Prefer dissertations and longer pa- 
pers. Pick up and delivery on cam- 
pus. 688-3686: Harlina 
Hauling and Storage, tousehold 
andvehicle; No trash. Reasonable 
rates. call 475-ORRR 


EUROPE ISRAEL AFRICA 
Student flights year round 
ISCA 1609 Westwood BI #103 
L.A. Calif. 90024 
(213) 826-5669, 826-0995 


A keepsake they will treasure for the rest of their lives. 
hig silver medallion individually sculptured with 
the likeness of your son’s or daughter’s head. 


Graduation is one of the rare occasions you have to honor 
your son or daughter. And this Sterling Silver Sculpture 
is a perfect keepsake of those college years. 


Order Now At Our Risk — Our sculptures must please 
or your money will be refunded. 


Please check here (_) if you wish a traditional mortar- 
board on your medallion. The olive wreath with UCSC 
1977 will be sculptured on all of our medallions. 


For your graduate’s medallion, we need three snap 
shots. One left profile, one right profile, and one full 
face. At five or six feet, hold your camera at the sub- 
ject’s eye level; use flash or have good lighting. Lips 
eglasses. Send us the prints, slides, or 
ong with your check for $86 to: 
Cameo Heirlooms, 703 Almar Ave., Santa Cruz, CA 
95060. (408) 423—7624. Allow three weeks. 


Hu 
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go’s Armenian 


Deli & Restaurant 


Meat Lunch 


choice of kufta or 
cabbage dolma 


rice pilaf. 


choice of salad 
lavosh (cracker bread) 


OPEN TUES-—FRI, 11-11 2332 Mission Street 


LUNCH SPECIAL 
$1.50 


Vegetarian Lunch 


Mock Sou Berag 
bean plaki 
choice of salad 


Personne! Helston 
62 3290 Rev 4:16 


NOTE This application will 


. 


EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION 


WORK WANTED 


ji PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY Full Tune 

Nay active for 60 days AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMALOVER MENWOMEN Part Time 

unless renewed PUP ASE FG GT IN UU OWN MANDWAHTING! Suinmer 

Trangrn at, 

Nate aS oes See - : 
tat View a Oe ise dest 

Adsdrems ____. pre or rD eu Re “Ts Cae 

Soci! Security No —— Nearest Phone Birthdate we ia 

Height Ft,___in Weight____ ibs. Mate’ Female _, 


Former Name 


In What Geograptical Location Would You Prefer to Work? 


Have you ever worked for PG&E under a different name? Yes. No |) 
Have you previously been employed by PG&E? Yes.) No |) 
Have you previously been tested by PG&E? Yes! No’! 
Do vou have a valid California Drivers's License? Ves_) No = 
Has your License ever been suspended or revoked? Yesi) No} 
Do you have relatives working for this company? Ves.) No Jj 
Do you heve friends working for this company? Ves’) No = 


Have you ever been convicted for violation of law, other Y No 
than a treHic violstion involving a tine of tess then $50.? ee = 


Your Present Occupation ___ 


Name _ ths Locetion _ 


« 
Se Satta, nome one piace of court. neture of cnerge. Gate ong anpoution 


Are you a citizen of the United States? Yes No.. BR ek ses 
fut, Nave you the right to stay permanently in US? Yes No. tyes, Resident Vies Number; 
Are you willing to take » physical examination? Ves No") Are you williny to work shitts? Yes No 
Are you willing to be fingerprinted? Yes'' No‘! Are you wilting to retocete? Yes No < 
Arr you willing to work on weekends, hohdays or overtime? Ves No’! Are you willing to travel? Yes No 
Why aid you apply at 72. 1 Advertisement “ Ottice” 3 Agency or Organizetua 
4 Recruited) § Own Accordt) 6 Retativet 7 Friend) 8 Orher x 


High Schoo! 8 9 10 11 12 College 13 14 18 16 Graduste Wore 


ftoscigiession Grade or GPA 
ol, oF 


Degrees Held : . La 


Date Conterred 


Professions! Registration 

Other interests end Activities ‘ 
Skills, Trades or Licenses Held (Typing, Welding, etc) 
Salary Dewired 


Type of Work Desired (For Physice/, Clerical and Technica’, ptease reter to information about begehnng yobs at PG&E Write Job Title and Job Number! 


EXAMPLE “Groundman #1 
1 Choice Wand Charce 


Other Courses or Trasning Related to the Work Desired __ 


Mil Owecharge Ck 
RENEWED 

Mo __ Day Year__ 
Mo __. Day ___ Year __ 


PG&E doesn’t just provide 
electrical power and gas 
energy in Northern and 
Central California. We also 
have the challenges that go 
with providing the energy 
needed to help solve some 
of the most difficult and 
complex problems of our 
time. . 

Problems like providing 
enough energy to satisfy 
both human needs and envi- 
ronmental demands. We’re 
up to our ears in problems 
of the energy crunch. We 
must deal with fuel conser- 
vation, environmental 
protection, land-use care 
and research for new and 


a _ sas Name aii No. 
bel Tol Tel Tol fel TT Tel Ded J 
Ee ae a Oe 


Extrecurriculer Activities (Exclude ectivities related to Race, Religion or Nationa! Origin 


better ways to do our job. 
To solve these problems we 
need people. Bright, well- 
educated civil, electrical, or 
mechanical engineers. Ard 
while we can’t promise a soft 
cushie job, we can promise 
interesting challenges. 

If you think you’re man or 
woman enough to tackle 
the really urgent problems of 
our decade, come on down 
and fill out an application. 
We pay our people well, and 
give them as much responsi- 
bility as they can handle. 
Contact John Clemson, 
‘PG&E Professional Employ- 
ment Office, 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, CA. 


PGwE 


An Equal Opportunity Employer—men and women 


lavosh (cracker bread) 


aH 
Jace paeecte HHI earrseas, 
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~Santa Cruz 
fh home of“ 


MISS CALIFORNIA 
PAGEANT 


by Alyssa Postlewait 


ittle did the people of Santa Cruz realize the 

significance of their role when, on June 8, 

1924, the Ku Klux Klan led a victory proces- 

sion to the beach after the first Miss California 
Bathing Beauty Contest. In the 54 years since, the 
state pageants, affiliated with the Atlantic City Miss 
America Pageant, have grown to comprise the largest 
women’s scholarship foundation in the world. Ironi- 
cally, “mellow” Santa Cruz remains the home for the 
annual June competition to select the “official hostess 
to the state of California.” 

Interested in the endurance of such a plastic 
tradition, I visited the Miss California Pageant head- 
quarters in the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. The tiny 
office is hardly glamorous, dwarfed by huge, lifeless 
coronation portraits of previous winners. I was enthu- 
siastically greeted by Connie Polk, assistant to the 
director, who presented me with literature on every 
aspect of the pageant, from its history to the behavior 
code for finalists. 

In 1921, in an effort to extend the summer season 
fo one week after labor day, business and civic leaders 
in Atlantic City, N.J. decided to sponsor a young 
ladies’ popularity contest in various cities around the 
country. The contests, judged on beauty alone, aimed 
to select “the ideal American girl.” 

From there on the pageant grew to be one of the 
most publicized events in the country. In 1935 addi- 
tional considerations of poise, charm, personality and 
talent were added to the traditional bathing suit 
competition. 

In 1943 the Miss America Scholarship Program 
was initiated to award talented contestants with 
opportunities for higher education. The program was 
so effective in attracting college-bound contestants 
that the Miss California Pageant established its own 
program, awarding over $126,800 in college funds 
since 1950. 

Today, my hostess assured me, the Miss California- 


™ 


s 


“f 
eet, 


Miss America Pageants are searching for young 
women that are not only beautiful but intelligent, 
poised, magnetic in personality and talented. “The 
Pageant is not a bathing beauty contest with empha- 
sis on “cheesecake,” she told me emphatically; the 
search is for “the well aware and complete girl.” 

I looked around the room again at the huge smiling 
portraits, mostly ultra-bright blue-eyed blondes with 
no Black or Chicana representatives. | paused at a 
prominent photograph of a brunette with crater-sized 
dimples, clad in a bicentennial bikini and tap shoes. 
“That’s Linda Michelle Mouron, this year’s reigning 
queen,” Connie said, following my glance. | looked 
harder. So this was the epitome of the “well aware and 
complete girl.” 

Spurred by my interest. my hostess handed me a 
stack of promotional material on the current Miss 
California. A 19 year old from Orange County, Linda 
hopes for a professional career in tap. There were 
papers on her “Family and Recreation,” “Thoughts 
and Goals,” and “Personal items and Opinions.” | 
learned that Linda has appeared on the Brady Bunch, 
likes Gene Kelly, Julie Andrews and “wholesome 
musicals” that bring her happiness. The pamphlets, 
however, failed to convey the aura of Linda’s “well 
aware and complete” nature. 

Brimming with hospitality. my hostess asked if I 
had any questions. Opting for the direct approach, I 
first asked for information on Linda's political beliefs 
and how the Pageant reconciles its promotion of 
blatent sexism with the women’s movement. “I don’t 
think politics are taken too much into consideration,” 
she answered slowly, obviously taken aback. | was 
handed yet another brochure, “Linda's Opinions,” as 
she pointed out a passage to me: ; 

“This talented young Miss believes a woman can 
be strong mentally as well as physically and still 
remain a lady. She thinks employment opportunities 
should never be denied a woman, nor should wages be 

reduced because of being female. By the same tokena 
woman should be proud of herself and never try to be 


the opposite.” 

Aware of my increasing skepticism, Connie smiled 
apologetically. “Some people think we exploit the 
girls but we have to be careful,” she explained. “We 
must edit the girls’ comments for their own good—for 
their reputations. After all, they’re representing a 
whole state!” 

Indeed, behind each contestant lies practically a 
whole state of professional consultants. “For their 
own good,” the girls may not fix their own hair or 
make-up, nor.choose their own clothes. One pamphlet 
sent to the girls’ managers explains, “When a young 
lady wins the title of Miss California she also acquires 
certain obligations. She must realize that an image 
must be maintained. Every girl chafes at the system of 
obedience which is natural but the final results depend 
entirely on her compliance with directions.” 

Ironically, the same pamphlet states “You must ° 
consider your contestant as a person and not a thing. 
Her feelings should be considered.” 

Individuality becomes suppressed in tne quest to 
produce a winner. There are rules for everything from 
the way to turn. gracefully in a bathing suit to the 
prohibition of close associations with men. “Too often 
a male is attracted to a titled young lady and likes to 
see how far he can go, so that he can ‘hang another 
scalp on his belt.’ ” A winning girl is only the reflection 
of the successful efforts of her “consultants” to pro- 
duce the desired image. To achieve this, every detail 
of her behavior and.grooming must be meticulously 
scrutinized. 


nce again from June 19-26, Santa Cruz will 

host 30-35 local winners as they compete fot 

the Miss California title. Despite intensive 

” chaperoning, the girls’ presence will be 

obvious in the city. There are numerous daily events 

open to the public, from orientation brunches to the 

finalist competition and queen’s coronation. A season 

ticket is available at the Santa Cruz Civic for $15. 
May the best girl win! 


by Guy Lasnier 


If you plan to stay in Santa Cruz this 
summer_and need to find a job, good luck; 
probably 5000 other people are in the same 
position. Jobs are available, however, if 
you are willing to look. 

Students usually ‘try the student 


employment office first and are often dis- — 


appointed because so few jobs are avail- 


able compared to the number of appli-. 


cants. Many other places are good to try. 
Start by leaving an application with the 
California Employment Development 


Department on Portola Dr. Last month the _ 


office filled 370 jobs while taking in 800 
applications. Mike Enriquez, the office 
supervisor, figures that they will recieve 
more ‘than 1000 applications a month 
during the summer, but that the number of 
jobs will also increase. Enriquez says 70% 
of the jobs they fill last more than three 
"days. The rest are short term casual labor. 

Two good possibilities for short term 
work are the William James Work 
Company on Center Street and Manpower 
Inc. in Aptos. \ 

The Work Co. is a’no fee job referral 
service funded by the city and county for 
the under or unemployed. They list people 
according to 32 different,skill categories 


* 


Jobs in Sz Cruz? 

obs 1n Santa Cruz: 

after registration and interviews. 80% of obtained by people who are not planning to 
the jobs they refer are home maintainence _ attend school this fall and who have been 


or repairs, “‘anything from pulling weeds to ‘collecting unemployment for at least fif- 
putting on a roof.” The worker is paid teen weeks. 


directly by the customer at a salary they 
negotiate. The service expects a large jobs in County office to kids between 14 


influx of both applicants and jobs for the © and 21 who are from low income families. 
summer.’ : Some of these may be available to college © 
Manpower Inc. is a private comipany students on. a last priority basis, says » 


that provides temporary help to companies. ‘director Joyce Wallace. 
in the county. A person becomes an 


and file,them by skills. If someone wantsto jobs available now, all of them permanent. 


work he or she must call at the beginningof They interview applicants and send them — 


the week to be put on the active hiring list to prospective employers according to 
from which people are hired for that week. skills and personality. The agency charges 
They fill an average of 150-200 jobs per a fee to the applicant if he or she is hired, 
week. unless the fee is paid by the employer. 
The parks departments have already Since tourism is the summer industry in 
hired all the people they plan to use this Santa Cruz, restaurants, stores, motels, 


summer. The state and county only accept gas stations and recreational areas will be 


applications for summer work in January * hiring people. The Sentinel shouldn’t be 
and the city held interviews in February. overlooked since many of these places 
Some positions may open in the County only use newspaper ads. 

Parks deparment in August. 

‘Two federally funded job programs:are The Boardwalk has hired most of its 
available in Santa Cruz; however, the employees, but it is always good to keep 
requirements put them out of the reach of trying since people leave those jobs regu- 
most stydents. CETA grants can be larly. 


The Youth Employment Service offers : 


Professional employment agencies are _ 

employee of Manpower and is paid a flat: ‘often overlooked although they have many 
rate according to what Manpower charges leads. The Aaron Agency on Mission. 

* the hiring company. They interview people Street has more than 100 full or parttime . 


UCSC Summer Dance Theater Institute 


by Barbie Sawin 


While most of us are resting our bodies in the sun this summer, a small 
group of dedicated individuals will be putting their bodies through hours of 
sometimes agonizing discipline inside the walls of the UCSC Theater Arts 


complex. 


The Summer Dance Theater Institute is 
an intensive six-week program of study and 
total immersion into the world of dance. The 
intention of the institute is to establish a 
community of dance, bringing performers, 
instructors, students and choreographers in- 
to an intimate working situation. 

Ruth Solomon, Institute director and crea- 
tor, explained that the lack of. high-level 
dance training on the west coast prompted her 
to start the summer program: ‘‘When a dan- 
cer reached a certain level (of expertise) there 
were no more teachers. All the dancers had to 
we back ote vet temene. Tew ea 


UCSC dance instructors Ruth Solomon and Byron Wheeler, who recently toured California 
campuses together, will be joining other instructors, performers, students and choreographers 
this summer at UCSC for the Summer Dance Theater Institute. 


ton University. 

Before establishing a dance program in 
Theater Arts at thé University of California, 
Santa Cruz, Ms. Solomon taught at Indiana 
University, the University of Hawaii, and 
Case Western Reserve University, and served 
as guest artist at the Chautaqua Institution in 
New York and the International Artists Cen- 
ter in Tokyo, Japan. Solomon has appeared 
frequently both off-Broadway and on nation- 
al television. 

Holt’s. professional career began. with 
network television roles: Aftet studying with 
Erick Hawkins, Holt taught at New York 
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KZSC May Be More Next Fall 


bd 


by Ronald Wilton 


With summer now here and school out 


until September, many students will be. 


leaving the Santa Cruz area. What can 
listeners of KZSC—our campus radio 
station—expect ‘from us when school 
resumes? 

There’s a good chance faithful listeners 
will get a stronger KZSC signal, if a power 
increase from 10 to 1000 watts is approved 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission. , 

An application has been on file since. 
1975 without receiving action on the pro- 
posal because of various delays, due in 
large part to lack of administrative support 


for the campus station. 
Because of the geographical position of 


the station’s radio antenna atop the com- 
munications building, tall redwoods and 
mountains make the signal very “weak.” 
The proposed sites for a new antenna, 
providing there’s a power increase, are 
both atop Merrill College. . 

But Lynwood High School in Fremont, 
with a campus station of its own, has told 


the FCC our increase and antenna place-_ 
ment would overlap and interfere with their 
signal. So, KZSC must provide the FCC 
with information proving that the increase 


will not overlap Lynwood High’s signal. 


A few other local stations in the county, 
such as KSCO and KLRB, have power 
capabilities which equal our possible 
increase without causing interference. 

If the FCC receives the necessary 
information, by the end of June, KZSC 
should get the increase by mid-summer. 

Along with a power increase will come 
a facelift of the station, with the installation 
of some better equipment and the sound- 
proofing of studios. 

It all began in 1968 with a twowatt 
receiver atop Stevenson. Today, KZSC is 
a progressive, non-commercial, 
community-oriented FM station (88.1 on 
your dial), providing a wide spectrum of 
music, news and community programming 
to Santa Cruz. 

Our disk jockeys have varied musical 
interests, in addition to the two news 
collectives, the Women’s Radio Collective 
and the Santa Cruz News Collective, 


which give listeners ‘a good alternative to 
hearing the usual “dull” news reports on 
radio or television. 

Most radio stations are run autocrati- 
cally. KZSC is basically run by the station 


-manager, Roblin Lewin. The people there 


really work together to keep things running 
smoothly. If the station gets the increase, 
the structure of management must some- 
how change to handle the added responsi- 
bilities. 

Tim Feder, 1975 station manager, 
thinks with an increase a full-time station 
manager would become a necessity, and an 
assistant manager would help insure. that 
our 1000 watt, 24-hour programming con- 
tinues to serve the Santa Cruz area. 


Being a disk jockey at KZSC, | feel a 
power increase will allow the station to 
better serve the campus community and 
the community of Santa Cruz. 


So let’s keep our fingers crossed and 
hope that mid-September brings more 
power to KZSC, along with the start of 
school! 


HELP WANTED: Community Volunteers 


by Bruce Keyes 

Your time and energy are urgently need- 
ed by low-income and under-priveleged mem- 
bers of the community. Cognizant of the 
wealth of talent hidden within the redwoods 
af UCSC, volunteer service organizations of 
Santa Cruz County are appealing to stu- 
dents and faculty to devote all or part of their 
vacation time to helping others. There are 
innumerable agencies which fulfill a definite 


need in Santa Cruz and the surrounding 


area but are solely dependent upon people- 
power to succeed. Listed below are a few.of 
the volunteer oriented services which have: 
_ expressed an immediate need for your help. 


"Volunteer Services af Santa Cruz : Coun: ae 
Zande, ‘ 


Volunteer Transportation, which provides trans- 
portation for people who would otherwise not be 
able to make doctor’s appointments or regular 
shopping trips. 

English Language for adults and children 
needs volunteer instructors to teach English to 
foreign and native-born people who need help 
with reading-and writing. 


@ Wildlife Rescue, located in Scotts Valley, ~ 


provides free care and medical attention to 
injured wild animals which are returned to their 
natural habitats after a period of convelescence. 
This service.is run by Ed and Jeanne Milewski 


who may be reached at 335-7686 see) or 
: eco sea 


mutual support concept. This summer, the Grey 
Bears need volunteers to help in harvesting 
surplus produce which local farmers are unable 
to sell. The harvest is conducted on Thursday 
and Friday of. each week and the fogd is 
distributed to low-income senior. citizens on 
Monday and Tuesday of the following week. 
‘Additional help is needed for Operation Brown 
Bag; an assembly line affair which bags gro- 
ceries to be distributed. for more information, 
call Velma Palmatier at 427-3000. 


® Project SCOUT (Senior Citizens Outreach), 
is preparing for the Senior Summer Olympic 


*. Games at Cabrillo College. Because the pro- 
ee ee 


the Games need a number of volunteers to 
insure its success. Call Sid Shaffler at 423-2128 
if you would like to help. 

Prospective volunteers should be warned 
that service to the community can be addic- 
ting. Many of us spend an entire year buried © 
under books and research papers without 
much,sense of accomplishment. Volunteer 
service,“on the other hand, offers an im- 
mediate reward of observable success, parti- 

_ cularly in the knowledge that your effort and 
concern are deeply appreciated. Additional 
benefits include an opportunity ty for on-the-job 
training and those invaluable leteryof recco- 

mendation. 


nen’s Voices: 
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by Bill Speacht 


One of the first things a new resident of Santa Cruz 
County realizes is the booming rise in the number of 
musicians in this area, and I mean good musicians. You can 
}, find just about every kind of music you want, from classical 
to rock to folk to blues to electronic to ethnic. If there is a 

special sound you want to hear, you can be sure there’s a 
musician in Santa Cruz already performing it, either in 
concert halls, clubs, coffee houses, or in the streets. 

Mark Levy, local folk music musician, has successfully 
organized a number of local acoustie musicians for an 
upcoming folk festival this summer in Santa Cruz. His 
recently born organization, the Santa Cruz Acoustic Music 
Society (SCAMS) has been gathering forces and récog- 
nition with recent benefit shows to collect funds for the “first 
of its kind folk festival” in Santa Cruz. 

The first of the Spring Benefit Series began with a recent 
successful blues show at the Good Fruit Company head- 
lined by local bluesmen Bob Lowery, Spider Web, Bruce 
Fry, Bob Brozeman and David Berger. —_. 

Almost three weeks later, SCAMS presented a 
“Redwood Mountain Hoedown” at Club Zayante. The 
Sunday afternoon venture included Shagbark Hickory, who 
played a blend of bluegrass, swing, country, and old time 
tunes; Ted Staak, a long time folk and blues picker in the 
area; Beth Ann Hand, singer and writer of folk ballads; Tim 
Ryan, dobroist and steel string blues guitarist; and Du 
Soleil, a new trio in the Santa Cruz area. 

June 3rd at the- Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
Jill Croston and guitarist/comedian Bill Strickland per- 
formed, with SCAMS chairman Mark Levy opening the 
show with his unusually captivating Style and haunting, 
mesmerizing voice. : 

The fourth and last of the SCAMS Spring Benefit Series 
will be presented at Ben Lomond’s Highland Park on 
Sunday, June 12. The mini-festival will be co-sponsored by 
the County Department of Parks, Open Space, and Cultural 
Services. The concert promises to be a gala musical event 
with'performances by the Dirty Butter Band, handling their 

‘Tepertoire of swing, blues, and old time music. Spanish 
flamenco music will be performed by Ceder. Original neo- 
renaissence music (with myth and magic) will be performed 
by long-time local musician Natasha. Jim Greiner from 
Babblon U will demonstrate his singing and drumming 


A Summerfull of Folk Festivals 


afternoon performer with his energetic steel guitar rendi- 
tions of ragtime, blues, and Hawaiian numbers. Other é ; 
performers planned for Saturday include music from Latin 


ability. Guitarist/singer Beth Ann Hand will present her 
interpretation of country flavored ballads and tunes, Woody 
Harris will play original contemporary guitar pieces, and a 
number of other special guests are expected. 

Bus service will be provided from the San Lorenzo 
Valley High School because of the limited parking in the 
Highland Park area. As a precautionary measure due to the 
drought, it has been requested that smoking and drinking be 
kept off the premises. There will be a $2 donation. 

The first annual SCAMS outdoor folk festival will be 
held in San Lorenzo Park at Duck Island on the 23rd and 24 
held in San Lorenzo Park at Duck Island on the 23rd and 
24th, from 12-6pm (dates tentative pending city approval). 
The two six-hour afternoons will be divided as follows: 

Saturday—‘‘Music Of The Americas,” featuring per- 
formers from both continents and many cultures and time 
periods. Guest performers include: Paul Hostetter and 
Irene Hermann performing American string music; David 
Berger on harmonica and Tom Marion on guitar performing 
their brand of music—a mixture of latin, blues and ragtime; 
Black blues musician Bob Lowery will delight the audience 
with his own special selections of country blues; and 
popular street performer Bob Brozeman will be a late 


America, native American drum, Chicano and Mexican, 
and bluegrass. Workshops will be conducted by David 


Berger on blues harp and Michael Rigg, who will demon- 


strate the style and technique of the Appalachian dulcemir. 
Sunday—**Music From Many Lands” is the theme for 
the second day of the festival. Featured performers include: 


\ 


Ashwin Batish (sitar) and his music from India; Hedzoleh. - 


Soundz featuring music from Ghana Africa; Sirocco.(with 
belly dancers) playing flamenco music of Spain; and oud 
and santor music from Persia, by Mashallah. Morning 
workshops will include David Thierman on primitive 


~ instruments of Africa and South America. Both nights will 


feature well-known performers soon to be announced. 
feature well-known performers soon to be announced. 
In a recent interview with Mark Levy, he emphasized 


that, ‘‘...the endeavor will not only enhance the artistic’ 


climate of Santa Cruz and outlying areas, but also will allow 


for closer contact between the listener and performer. The 


informative and colorful festival should have a broad appeal 
to all ages and backgrounds. To our knowledge, this will be 
the first international folk festival in Santa Cruz, since the 
UCSC festival several years ago.” Levy stressed his hope of 
bringing the world a little closer to the people of our 
community by bringing together the worlds’ musical roots. 

Funded by donations and a possible city and county 
grant, SCAMS has been working exceptionally hard in 
preparation for the festival. As Levy puts it, “*... There are a 
number of fine acoustic performers (traditional as well as 
innovative) ‘who either have no place to present their 
material, or are forced to play in unconducive atmospheres. 
It is the purpose of SCAMS to raise the standard of the folk 
music scene in Santa Cruz by pooling their energies and 
resources.” 

SCAMS hopes for more free or low admission programs 
within the city as well as the county, hopefully with the 
support of both the city and the county arts committee. 

Anyone interested in joining gr donating to SCAMS, or 
just giving a little constructive energy for the July 23-24 
Folk Festival; Write: 

SCAMS 
PO Box 559 


Felton, CA 95018 or Call: 335-3343 or 335-4478. 


Cabrillo Music Festival 15th Annual Tribute 


by Paul Hersh 


The 15th annual Cabrillo Music Festival 
will begin on August 18, featuring com- 
poser John Cage and cellist Janos Starker 
as this season’s guest artists. The festival’s 
15th anniversary pays tribute to founding 
conductor Gerhard Samuel, whose “‘Work 
for Viola and Orchestra” will have its word 
premiere on August 19, under the baton of 
maestro Samuel himself. 

This year’s two conductors in resi- 
dence, Dennis Russel Davies and Ken 
Harrison, will direct works by Beethoven, 
Cage, DeFalla, DeBussey, Ives, Satie, 
and Stravinsky, to name a few. 

On Saturday August 20 the festival 
moves to Duck Island for a free afternoon 
concert, and on Sunday the 28th it goes to 
Mission San Juan Bautista for an after- 
noon and evening program. The San Juan 
Bautista concerts are somewhat of a tradi- 
tion for the Cabrillo fest. Its past program 
directors have always appreciated the 
effort of staging an event in a remote and 
different setting, to which the community 
could come and participate in a full day of 
music, food and high spirits. 

In comparison to other music festivals 
Cabrillo is unique in that it executes 
programs of lesser-known works by im- 


mortally great composers, while also com- 
missioning west coast or world premieres | 


_of music by composers of experimental or 
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contemporary acclaim. The orchestra 
musicians come to Cabrillo for the sheer 
joy of performing these kinds of music. 
They hail mostly from the Bay or penin- 
sula area, and largely account for Cabrillo’s 
prestigious reputation with musicians and 
critics of the East Coast—a place where 
summer music festivals abound in every 
shape size and color. . 

Each year Cabrillo College forms 4 


Housing Conimittee to contact Santa Cruz 
residents interested in opening their homes 
to musicians in need of accomodations 
over the ten-day festival season. This helps 
the non-profit organization defray expenses 
and is a proven way for patrons and players 
to cultivate fond memories based on the 
love of music. 

The Cabrillo Music Festival subsi- 
dizes ticket prices for handicapped and 


senior patrons. General season tickets are 
now available at Cabrillo College for 
$38—more concerts for the price than in 
recent years—and single show admissions 
go on sale June 15. 

The Santa Cruz public takes delight in 
presenting and celebrating the most con- 
temporary orchestral summer music festi- 
val anywhere on the West Coast. See you 
there! 


Camping Near Big Sur 


by Dan Hoffman 


Just a little more than an hour’s drive 
south on Highway | lies Andrew Molera 
State Park, near Big Sur. 

At first glance Andrew Molera might 
not appear to be much, but once inside, the 
beautiful scenery speaks for itself. The 
campground is a short walk through the 
woods, in ‘hearing distance of the waves. 
Several trails lead to the ocean; one mean- 
ders through grassy knolls and a towering 
grove of Eucalyptus trees before crossing a 
stream and leading to the ocean. 

Another trail travels through some 
beautiful meadows with the hills of Big Sur 
in the background. At several spots you 
will run into the remnants of an abandoned 
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cabin, and what appears to be an old steam 
engine. Eventually you end up on a prom- 
ontory overlooking the ocean, and from 
there it is an easy hike to the beach. 

In March, the Monarch butterflies 
were mating, and were so densely clus- 
tered on the Eucalyptus trees that they 
appeared to be the leaves themselves. 

At spots along the river, salmon can be 
seen spawning, so docile and captive that 
you can touch them before they dart away. 


The coastline in this area is some of the 
breathtaking in Northern California. 


If your walking legs are good, there isa . 


jeep trail that leads up into the hills and is 
visible from the campground or ocean. 
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About two hours later we reached the end 
of the trail, seeing deer, raccoon and other 
small animal tracks along the way, where 
the birds and the wind are the only sounds 
to be heard. If the view of the hills and 
ocean seems good at ground level, it 


- becomes spectacular at the top; we could 


look to the north and south and follow the 
coastline for miles. 


To get to Andrew Molera, follow 
Highway | south just past Point Sur until 
you see the turnoff sign for the park. It’s a 
good idea to wear long pants as poison oak 
flourishes in the area. If you’re looking for 
an area that is fairly close to Santa Cruz to 
hike and camp in, Andrew Molera is a spot 
worth visiting. 
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